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fl New Nature Study Song Book. 


“Songs of Happy Life.” 


192 Pages, 109 Songs. Broad Covers, 30 cents. Japanese Sea-Moss Covers, 35 cents. 


Among the contributors of compositions to this book are Mr. LEONARD B. MARSHALL, Supervisor of 
Music in the public schools of Boston, Mass., and HuGH A. CLARKE, Mus. D., Professor of the Science 
of Music in the University of Pennsylvania. 

The music has all been carefully examined and approved by Mr. Emory P. Russell, Director of Music 
in the public schools of Providence, R. I., and Superintendent of the Summer School of the American Insti- 
tute of Normal Methods, New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass. His endorsement of the 
book is a guarantee of its value in school work. 


Tes. 
Part I.—Songs. 
NATURE AND SEASONS. 
(Songs suitable for Arbor Day, May Day, etc.) 


HELP AND KINDNESS TO ALL. 
(Songs suitable for opening and closing 
school, Band of Mercy meetings, etc.) 


ANIMALS. 
BEES AND OTHER INSECTS. LIBERTY, LOVE, AND PEACE, 
BIRDS. (Songs suitable for Memorial Day, Washing- 


(Songs suitable for Bird Day Exercises, etc.) ton’s Birthday, and similar occasions.) 


PART II. contains a programme of Band of Mercy Entertainment, Quotations in regard to the 
benetits of Humane Education, Selections suitable for Memory Gems, etc., Suggestions for Bird Day 
Exercises, and Specimens of the Musical Notes of Birds and Animals, 

ART AND NATURE STUDY PUBLISHING CO., Proviprncer, R. I, 


EDWARD E. BABB & CO.,, 25 Arch St., Boston, Mass. 
HINDS & NOBLE, 4 Cooper Institute Building, N. Y. City. 


A COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


For High Schools and Evening schools. 
By LOUIS ROUILLION. B.S., 


Instructor in Mechanical Drawing at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


This is the best and latest work on Mechanical Drawing. It lays out, explains, and fully illustrates a 
practical course of lessons arranged in carefully planned sequence, 

A ** parallel course”’ is also laid out, os the same principles in an entirely different set of exer- 
eises. This parallel course has no illustrative plates. It is‘thus gee to require purely original work 
from students while yet giving them the advantage of clear, full, illustrated explanations of the prin- 
ciples involved. These courses have been carried out with marked success at Pratt Institute, and in high 
schools and evening schools all over the country. 

R. H,. THursTON, A.M., LL. D., Doc. Eng., Director of Sibley College, Cornell University, says of Mr. 
Rouillion’s book: “I think it is an excellent elementary treatise on the subject, and like both its matter and its 
method, The exercises are well chosen and well graded; the working-draw ings are clear, and dimensions inserted 
precisely as in ordinary shop practice. The illustrations of the details of machinery are well selected, and the whole 
treatise is, I think, likely to be found admirably adapted to its special purpose and peculiar field.” 

Price, $1.25. DISCOUNTS ON QRDERS FOR WHOLE CLASSES. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


151 Wabash Ave., 47 East Tenth St., 646 Washington St., 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


University Series of. 


SET 1.Gives Outline of Country, together with Squares. 

1. North America. 2. South America, 3. Europe. 

4. Asia. 5. Africa, 6. Oceania, 7. United States. 
SET 2.—Gives Squares Only. Same maps. 

1. North America, 2. 

4. Asia: 5. 


South America, 3, 
Africa, 6. Oceania, 

SET 3.—Gives neither Outline nor Squares; but marginal points indicate Squares. 
t \ North America, ) Same blank United States. 

4, South America, } for all thre: Asia. 

| Africa. / Oceania, ) continents. 


» . 

Packages and Envelopes. —KEach of the above-named maps is put up in a package, 100 to a 
package. For convenience, we have also put up in envelopes those blanks which one pupil 
package. | | j pul 
will require for each year’s study. 


Europe. 
United States. 


2. ( Europe. blank 
for all three 


continents 


Envelope “A”? Contains Nine Maps :-—Three of North America (one each) of Sets 1, 2 
and 3. ‘Three of United States (one each) of Sets 1, 2 and 3... Three of South America (one 
each) of Sets 1, 2 and 2. 
Envelope “B”’ Contains Ten Maps: Three of Europe, (one each) of Sets 1, 2 and 3. 
Three of Asia, (one each) of Sets 1, 2 and 3. ‘Three of Africa, (one each) of Sets 1, 2 and 3. 
One of Oceania of Set 2. 
PRICES :—$1.50 per hundred blanks of the same map. 


Envelope A.—g Maps, 15 Cents. Envelope B.—10 Maps, 15 Cents. 


‘thand=Book for Teachers only, Free. 


Publishing+ Company, 
43-45-47 East Tenth St., New York. 
BOSTON : 352 Washington St. NEW ORLEANS: 714-736 Canal St. 


A NEW LIFE OF FROEBEL. 


THE KINDERGARTEN SYSTEM: Its Origin and Development as Seen in 
the Life of Friedrich Froebel. Translated and Adapted from the work of ALEX- 
ANDER BRUNO HANSCHMANN, for the use of English kindergarten students, by 
FANNY FRANKS, With an Appendix on ** The Education of Mon.” Cloth, 12mo, 
pp. 253. %2.00, 


EXTRACT FROM INTRODUCTION, 

It shows what kind of man Froebel was, and how he came to elaborate his system; indeed, his biog- 
raphy is made the medium for tracing the growth and development of the Froebel idea from its very be 
zinnings down to the establishment of the first kindergarten. Froebel’s life naturally divides itself into 
four main periods —i., ¢., the first fifteen years, during ten of which we have esesented to us a thoughtful, 
sensitive child, suffering a good deal from mismanagement and want of management. * * * The second 
period of his life covers the ten or fifteen years which may be called the * Sturm und Drang” period. He 
+ egy the whole of this time striving to find his natural vocation, and to prepare himself for it. This is 
the most interesting period of his life. * * * The training of women is the crown of Froebel’s work, 
and entirely absorbs the last tifteen years of his life. During this last period Froebel studies the mother’s 
instinctive methods as carefully as he had previously studied the characteristic tendencies of childhood ; 
and just as in the child he wishes to mbes | the bestand highest of his qualities, in the same way with the 
mother his object is to make her consciously pursue her best methods for the training of her child. His 
persistent and continuous effort for the good of humanity presents to us a remarkable example of unity of 


icy al C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE WELL-KNOWN 


Paul, Bercy’s : kre nc h 


TEACHING FRENCH. 


French 


Simples Notions de Francais (new). First Steps | Lectures Faciles Pour L'Etude du Francais. 

in French. With numerous illus. Bds.....$ .75) 12mo0, cloth, 250 pages $1.00 
deg Enfants, cloths 100 | Frenchy Reader)” 
‘Cloth, 75 | shart Sek ctions for Translating English into 


La Langue Francaise, (Second Part.) 1l2mo, — | Sans Famille. By Hector Malot. Abridged for 

Cloth, 280 pages......-. school use. No. 17, Romans Choisis. 12mo, 
Le Frangais Pratique. 12mo, cloth, 196 pages...1 00 | 
20) PER CENT. DISCOUNT from these prices for introduction, Copies sent for examination. Complete 
~ catalogue of all French and other foreign books on application. 


William R. Jenkins, 


S51 and 853 Sixth Avenue (cor. 48th treet), Ncw York 


paper, 60 cents; cloth, 85 cents. 


Announcement. 


ings. Cloth, 


BY 


LOUIS P. NASH, instruction. 


“ESOP and MOTHER GOOSE. pages. 


Illustrated with original draw- 


Price, 30 cents. Examination copy, 15 cents. 
s from these stories and fables, arranged and adapted for children beginning 


indicated by prominent educators who have given special attention to the department of primary 


| Bei ful selecti 
A NEW FIRST READER | au The back ts planned to lead the pupil toward a knowledge of literature a'ong lines 


Supt. of Schools, Gardner, Mass. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston and Chicago. 


It will not only lubricate the 


If your dealer does not keep it, ment 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 


DIXON’S GRAPHITOLEO 


No. 
FOR BICYCLE CHAINS 


A preparation of very choice Graphite, finely pulverized, and pure Petrolatum. 


lubricates the pivots or pins holding the links of the chain. 
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chain and sprockets, but it thoroughly 


ion this Journal and send 15 cents for samples, 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 Ave, NY. CO. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Chemical Apparatus 

and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


PURE 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205-211 Third Avenue, 
New York, 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


Chemical and Physical 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &e. 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 


The snowy whiteness of 
linens, lawns, nainsooks 
sand dimities is preser. 
© ved by washing them 


with a pure soap. 


Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) i 


| 


{™ Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
Cass Verlicular and Vertigraph 


 VERTIGRA PH PEN 
These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, .. . 91 John Street, New York. 


Schoolroom Decoration 


A SPECIALTY. 


Send for list and prices. 
Correspondence also solicited for General Schoo! 
Supplies. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


[New Normal School Retort.] 


Send for our supplement containing 
Normal School apparatus. 


Complete Catalogues furnished on receipt 
of six cents for postage. 


Price, $3.50. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


convinced that the ‘ Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. 


[eow] 


Th GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 

“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It 
does the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, pe fully 
In fact I do 


JOEL D. MILLER, 
Mass. State Board of Education. 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster. Mass. 


Wanted for positions in 

( ) Mid. and W, States, % us- 
RA ual fees, Equitable Teach 
ers’ Bureau, Denver, Colo. 


Why not earn some 


We send you a9-inch 
Doily, stamped with vi- 
olets on fine linen, for 
twenty cents ; also a 6- 
inch delft design, with 
a book on embroidering 
these flowers, and our 
catalogue of stamped 
linens, postpaid, all for 


teachers now. 


Subscribers to the JOURNAL 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced six months by send- 
ing a new yearly subscription. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Western Oftice, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


20 cts. 
worrmeros, than ever before. 
ma canal street, /write us, If you desire a change. 


of Grammar, Primary, and un-|¢ Extra Dollars 


graded Schools never have 
in as great demand as this 
spring. Calls for next year are 
Do not hesitate to 
We want 


WM. F. JARVIS, Manager, 
Winship Teachers’ Agency, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


$$3$ 


THIS SUMMER 


by taking the exclusive agency for 
our popular teachers’ papers at 
your Institute or Summer School ? 
Write us at once for full particulars. 


New England Publishing Co. 


BOSTON: 
3 Somerset Street. 


CHICAGO: 
Room 45, Auditorium Bldg. 


Chandler Adjustable and Desks 


Can be accurately adjusted to any pupil in less than a minute. 


HEALTH. 


| 
Adjustable School Furniture is | 
now as universally recognized a 
necessity as modern sanitation. | 
Children need, and wise parents | 
demand, the adjustable chair and 
desk. With old furniture, 20 per 
cent. of the children have spinal 
curvature and 30 per cent. have 
defective eyesight, and the major- 
ity of both may be prevented by 
using adjustable chair and desk. 


COMFORT. 


Pupils can study longer with 


greater comfort and in better 
health with adjustable chairs and 
desks. 


A small boy can never more sit 165 Devonshire Street, 


26 Arch Street, 
in a large boy's chair, nor can a 


large boy be squeezed into a small 
boy's seat. 


Factory and Foundry 
at 


WALPOLE, MASS, 


The Chandler Furniture is all manufactured in their own factory 
plant in the world. Hvery piece of work in iron and wood is as 


Desk 


OFFICE: 


Boston, Mass. 


References 


HAMILTON NATIONAL BANK. 
THE BRADSTREET COMPANY. 


| 


| 


DURABILITY. 


The Chandler Furniture is Du- 
RABLE, STRONG, RELIABLE, and 
PERFECTLY Easy to adapt to any 
pupil. No filigree to catch and 
retain dust. It is impossible for 
the Chandler to get out of order. 


ENTHUSIASTIC PRAISE. 


“In every way satisfactory.” 
G. P. PHENIX, Principal, 
State Normal Training Schoo! 
WILLIMANTIC, CONN., March 24, 1897. 


‘It is liked above any other kind ever used.” 
N. L. BISHOP, Superintendent of Schools. 
NORWICH, CoNnnN., March 18, 1897. 


‘* Very much pleased with it.” 
J. H. CARFREY, of Schools. 
NAUGATUCK, CoNnN,, March 18, 1897. 


“Should not think of going back to stationary 
furniture.” 
EDWIN H. FORBES, of Schools. 
TORRINGTON, CONN., March 20, 1897. 


‘*The nearest solution to the seat-and - desk 
problem that I have seen.” 
J. E. MADIGAN, Princip. 
WATERBURY, CONN., March 22, 1897. 


“The style, workmanship, and finish are excel- 
lent, and the adjustable parts are simple and prac 
tical.” CHARLES L, AMES, Princifa/, 

HARTFORD, CONN., March 22, Brown School. 


— the only perfect adjustable furniture 
perfect as mechanical skill can make it. 
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CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . . . , 
One renewal and one new subscription, 2:88 — 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 - 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - - - - - Boston, Mass. 


COMRADES. 


BY KATE L. BROWN. 


With a little lass on either side, 
A playfellow, frolic wind, 

Wild roses starring every bank— 
O, Fortune’s not unkind! 


“But two is conipany, three is none!” 
Ah, luckily you don’t know, 
Katharine, maiden Grace, and I 
Take pleasure as we go. 


Two is company, three is none? 
Ah, better we know, we three, 

I’d spare neither Grace nor Katharine, 
I know they couldn’t spare me. 


O! what so gay as a gypsy life, 
To follow the wind’s mad race 

Down into the hollow and over the hili, 
Like leaves in the autumn chase! 


O! what so gay as a gypsy life, 
To wander amid the flowers, 
With a dear little lass on either side, 
And the whole Creation ours! 


Two is company, three is none? 
Ah! better than that we know, 

Comrades tried and lovers true, 
As gypsying we go. 


EASY, ALL. 
‘‘Kasy, all!” rings out the order, 
And the muscles cease to strain, 
And the swing of oars in rowlocks 
Stops its rythmical refrain, 
And the sinking heart beats freely, 
And the spent breath comes again 


‘Rasy, all!” Oh, joyous mandate 
To the strugglers on Life's flood, 
3e it but a passing respite, 
For the brain, and strength, and blood, 
Though far distant be the guerdon: 
Fame, or wealth, or livelihood! 


When the summer sunshine brightens 
Grimy street and sullen wall, 
From the strips of azure heaven 
Seems to come the kindly call: 
“Rest a while, ye weary toilers, 
Drop your oars, and easy, all!’’ 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Mrs. M. E. W. SHerwoop: Life is a success if 
we can work and laugh. : 


Dr. W. T. Harris: Apperception stands for 
what we understand and perception for what we only 
see. Itis not what we perceive, but what we apper- 
ceive that educates us. 


SUPERINTENDENT FREEMAN Putney, Gloucester, 
Mass.: Timely and thoughtful consideration of the 
difficulties peculiar to the teacher’s vocation will 
allow no sting in the judgment pronounced upon 
mistakes. 

Proressor ALBertT P. Briauam, Colgate Uni- 
versity : Interest is absolutely to be depended upon 
when earth facts are explained in a natural way. * * * 
It is a grave loss if that great company who never 
go above the grades must go out ignorant of the 
common facts of out-of-door nature. 

SUPERINTENDENT AARON Gove, Denver: No 


schools can ever be the best unless there is some one 
on the outside to be critical, There is no success in 


this world over a smooth route. No boy ever did his 
best by being constantly patted on the back. There 
must be criticisms sometimes to hurt us. 


SUPERINTENDENT Virait G. Curtis, St. Paul: 
Manual training is desirable, because it gives boys 
and girls the highest kind of moral culture. In the 
manual training lines of work a sham or any kind of 
dishonesty is so sure to reveal itself that the pupil 
not only learns that its own virtue is its own reward, 
but that dishonesty advertises itself and invites the 
rebuke of teachers and classmates. Manual training 
tends to break down class distinctions and to teach 
the universal brotherhood of man. 


THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION. 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER. 


Some persons when they are packing a trunk, try 
to get almost everything into that one receptacle. 
Much folding, rolling, twisting, turning, and jamming 
result. The cover, even when one sits on it, goes 
down with difficulty. The lock, when forced into 
place, perversely bursts out. Even when the trunk 
has been safely locked, one often finds that ever so 
loany things have been left out. Sometimes the very 
article that we want most has been omitted. It is not 
convenient, I admit, to take nine hand-bags on our 
journeys. And yet over-packing has its disadvant- 
ages. 

Some pupils try to pack about all their ideas into 
one sentence. “When,” ‘while,’ “where,” and 
“which,” clauses, are packed in indiscriminately. 
The sentence grows heavier and heavier. It becomes 
harder and harder to close it. Just as the pupil fondly 
hopes that the sentence is safely closed, like the over- 
packed trunk, it bursts open again. You can get a 
good deal into a sentence. It will not, however, hold 
everything. When you are making a literary excur- 
sion, don’t crowd the trunk, and to avoid all possibil- 
ity of over-packing, take along a hand-bag. 

A sentence should be a crystal for clearness, a flower 
for color, and steel for strength. 

In writing English, avoid foreign idioms: Some 
students of Latin unconsciously Latinize their Eng- 
lish with numerous “having beens.” 

Francis Bowen once remarked: “I have been watch- 
ing the phenomena some forty years. I have seen 
students over-eat and under-exercise, but I never yet 
knew a student to over-study.” 

A Hungarian nobleman after visiting some of our 
noted schools remarked: “I see no high-pressure.” 

The salaries of the best teachers must continue to 
rise, until the compensation in the teacher’s profession 
is as high as that in any other occupation. It is a 
burning shame to America that a prize-fighter can 
command fifty times as much as a teacher. 

Do high school pupils who think of becoming 
teachers study subjects with a view to teaching them? 
If they should do so more frequently, would not the 
subjects be regarded as more practieal. 

An experienced teacher once said: “In educational 
matters a penny saved is almost invariably a penny 
lost.” 

Lay no claim to omniscience. If you make a mis- 
take, correct it. Obstinacy sometimes leads to intel- 
lectual dishonesty. Many persons would know much 
more by knowing much less. 

School teaching is not necessarily a narrowing occu- 
pation. For example: If the question of woman’s suf- 
frage were left to the male teachers of the state of 
Massachusetts, would not these teachers decide 
promptly in its favor? Does not the average girl 
make a better showing intellectually than the average 


boy? 


Some teachers are like sign posts from which the 
sign has been blown away. ‘They hold their position, 
but have lost their raison d’etre. 

Charles Eliot Norton says: “The more of a poet you 
are, the better schoolmaster you will be.” 

Cosmopolitanism and patriotism are not antagon- 
istic. 

Dr. Galton says that we are as far below the ancient 
Athenians in matters of art as the African negro is 
below us. 


“ WHO,” THAT,” OR WHICH” —WHICH?— 
A STUDY. 


BY CHARLES JACOBUS, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Language, like the bed of an ever-flowing stream, 
changes its course, here and there, according to no 
fixed laws. Words shift and change their meaning, 
take a turn here, another turn there, and sometimes 
after a circuitous route come back to the point from 
which they started. 

Menage said that etymology consisted in chasing 
vagrant words back into their own parish, a most fas- 
cinating pursuit to some and profitable to all. The 
words “that” and “which” and “who” have had some 
curious changes in use. Morris, in his “Historical 
Outlines of English Accidence,” says that in the four- 
teenth century “that” had its use as an ordinary rela- 
tive. In the sixteenth century “which” often takes 
its place. In the seventeenth century “who” replaces 
it when used, of course, of persons, and about Addi- 
son’s time, “that” had again come into favor and had 
almost driven “which” and “who” out of use. Profes- 
sor Lounsbury says (English Language, p. 284): 
“There has never been a time since the twelfth cen- 
tury when ‘that’ has not been in constant employment 
as a relative. It was universally established by the 
middle of the thirteenth century. ‘The employment 
of ‘which’ (at first an interrogative) goes back to the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, and by the end of 
the fourteenth century was thoroughly established.” 
“Who” did not come into use as a relative till the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century. Im whatever way 
we may use the words, there is some authority that 
can be adduced to endorse our use of them. So that 
some might say, “Why bother with these words? The 
sense is always clear, and thus there is little doubt of 
the meaning intended to be conveyed.” ‘There is 
just where they mistake. ‘The sense is not always 
clear; besides, that method of dealing with difficulties 
is not calculated to develop fine features of discrimina- 
tion, or preserve the delicate shades of meaning 
wrapped up in words and phrases. A disregard of 
fine points along any line of action or thought will 
tend to foster slovenliness, and excellences will be apt 
to fall out and blemishes take their place. We need 
to be ever on the alert, or bogs and quagmires will be 
our landing place, not only in language use, but in 
morals as well. 

Now, in regard to the uses of “that” and “which” 
and “who,” while many people spend no thought 
upon them, and act as if they thought that they were 
equivalent in all their uses, yet even these many will 
find, with a very little examination and study, that 
there is a great difference in their uses, and that a 
most excellent opportunity is afforded for close dis- 
crimination in regard to them. Some of these uses 
they would, with a very little thought, characterize as 
wrong, and such persons may, if they will read this 
article through, possibly be surprised at the real differ- 
ence existing in regard to them. 

With so many thinking loosely about these words, 
and with so many not thinking at all, it is not to be 
wondered at that there is so much that admits of 


criticism in the almost indiscriminate way writers use 
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them. It reminds one very forcibly of the uses of 
“\ill” and “shall,” and the apparently hopeless efforts 
of some to get down to the really correct use of those 
hothering words. Still, we believe there is a right 
way and a wrong way, and the object of this “study” 
is, without laying any special claim to any particular 
vifts as to discriminating ability, to bring forward 
come of the more evident misuses of these words as 
determined by authorities; to refer to some very deli- 
cate uses in which a difference to many people is al- 
most, if not quite, imperceptible; and to give rules also 
for the correct use of these frequently misused words. 
Let us therefore, by a few examples, illustrate what 
we refer to. In the following there can be no ques- 
tion not only as to the propriety of using “which,” but 
as to the almost absolutely nonsensical use of “that,” 
in case it shopld be employed, viz.: “The diamond, 
which is only pure carbon, is the most brilliant of 
ves.” Again, “If you have seen a cat, which is of 
the tiger kind, fall on a mouse, you may imagine how 
a tiger seizes ona deer.” *'That,” if substituted here, 
would by no means fill the bill. The following, show- 
ing the wrong use of “that,” is from “Testa,” that 
most excellent work for boys; viz., “Hope, that is still 
and always will be the surest of human joys, 
never sets in the sky of the farmer.” Goldsmith uses 
“that” similarly. 

Avain, in the following quotation, “that” would be 
very far from being correct: ‘To know one’s self 
signifies to hold always the reins of that most spirited 
and most erratic among the animals of the earth, 
which is man.” 

At the outset, relative clauses are recognized and 
are generally easily distinguishable as “restrictive” 
and “resumptive.” Bain uses the term ‘co-ordina- 
ting’ instead of “resumptive.” ‘That’ is the rela- 
tive (recognized by authorities) for restrictive clauses 
and “which? and “who” for resumptive clauses. 
Restrictive clauses are clauses that are most closely 
connected with antecedents, allow no commas or 
prepositions before the relative word, and serve to 
limit, or restrict, the antecedent in its application; 
e.g, “Ile is the richest man that L ever saw.” The 
lovical antecedent, viz., “the richest man,” is here 
restricted in its application to those that T have seen. 
Also, “Happy is the man that getteth wisdom.” 

A resumptive clause is a clause that keeps up, re- 
sumes, or tends to resume, the “enlargement” of the 
antecedent, and makes predication of it in some im. 
portant way, but frequently as a general truth, and, 
because of this, assumes an individual importance that 
allows (if it does not really require) it to be set off 
with the comma; e. g., “George Washington, who was 
our first president, was born,” ete. “Water, which is a 
liquid, is composed of two gases.” “Which” is a more 
comprehensive relative than “that’; i.e., can inelude 
more within the scope of its relative functions; can 
refer to a phrase or a sentence, or a series of expres- 
sions, and can, moreover, have an adjective in connec- 
tion with it. Phat,” with its clause (restrictive), is 
equivalent to an added adjective. “Which,” in its 
resumnptive use, is equivalent to an added predicate. 
Bain says: “"Who’ and ‘which’ are sometimes used 
restrictively, thought ‘that? and ‘as’ are appropriately 
our restrictive relatives.” — Propriety, therefore, is fre- 
quently violated, and the conversion of ordinary 
writers, so as to be free from faults in the use of rela- 
tives, is hardly to be expected. 

We can find no beiter sentence to illustrate and ex- 
plain both the restrictive and the resumptive sense of 
relative clauses with the corresponding necessary 
change of form than that found in Proverbs xxviii: 3: 
“A poor man that oppresseth the poor is like a sweep- 
ing rain which leaveth no food.” The first relative 
clause, “that oppresseth the poor” (which is restric- 
live), does not give the characteristic of every poor 
Man, asa general truth, but restriets the subject of the 
principal sentence in its enlargement to a certain kind 
of ‘poor man,’ so that “who” would be incorrect: 
While in the second relative clause, “which leaveth no 
food” (restumptive), we have no restrietion, but an 
additional quality or characteristic asserted as a gen- 


eral truth (therefore to be found especially in connec- 
tion with present tense forms of predicate words), 
equivalent to “a sweeping rain, for it leaves no food.” 

Notice the following, and sce if you find any differ- 
ence between them: (a) “The receipts that were 
handed in were ten dollars.” (b) “The receipts, 
which were handed in, were ten dollars.” We are 
well aware that some will be slow to observe or ac- 
knowledge the distinctionsmade here,and we acknowl- 
edge ourselves that we are getting on ground more 
delicate, with points more difficult to be seen. But 
will not the analysis hold here? In (a) it does not 
say what or how much the receipts were, but only that 
that portion which was handed in amounted to ten 
dollars, and we are led to infer that there were some 
receipts that were not handed in. While in (b) we are 
led to infer that the entire receipts were ten dollars, 
and that they were all handed in. Punctuation some- 
times helps immensely in establishing some of these 
delicate points, and in (b) if the comma is not put be- 
fore which, and after in, there is doubt, in our opin- 
ion, as to the possible meaning that might be intended 
by ordinary writers. Our construction really requires 
the comma as given, but in speaking, when the intro- 
duction of commas is not always observable, the mean- 
ing might change with the pauses (rhetorical) that 
might be made by the speaker. We can easily under- 
stand how “that” came in as a relative; 1. e., how the 
function of it as a demonstrative gradually gave way 


Miss Ametir Horer, Chicago, 


to its function as a relative; and we can also readily see 
how this word, now singular as a demonstrative, came 
to be used in either “number,” as the antecedent re- 
quired, because in its old time use the same form, 
“that” was singular or plural. (b) might by some be 
regarded as equivalent to this: “The receipts, and they 
were handed in, were ten dollars,” while (a) will not 
allow that almost duplicate predicate to be made of it. 

In the following sentence (a line from a well-known 
hymn), viz.: “Peace is there, that knows no measure”: 
to use “which” would be (shall we say, manifestly ?) 
wrong. It is a certain kind of peace that is spoken of; 
a peace that has this characteristic, that it “knows no 
measure.” If “which” were used, it would signify, in 
its resumptive use, that peace in general “knows no 
measure,” while it is only a spiritual peace that is re- 
ferred to. Whittier, we think, “nodded” when he 
wrote “Pretence, that turns her (i. e., Freedom’s) truth 
to lies,” and should have employed “which.” In a 
well-known hymn occur the following: ‘There is an 
eye that never sleeps,” “There is an arm that never 
tires,” ete., each “that” being correctly used, but a 
little farther along we find, “There is a power which 
man can wield, that power is prayer, which soars on 
hieh.” The first “which” should be, strictly speak- 
ing, regarded as incorrect, and the second as correct, 
simply because the first is restrictive, like the others 
that precede it, and the second resumptive. We think 


it would not be easy to find an example requiring, per 
se, a more delicate discrimination in the use of these 
words. About as good eXamples as we can give for a 
needed change of pronoun with the same antecedent 
word under different conditions are the following 
similes: “Like a weather-vane that will not turn by a 
light breeze.” “Like a magnetic needle that is de- 
flected by some unknown influence.” Each of these 
examples introduces a_ restrictive clause. It is a 
special kind of weather-vane, not weather-vanes in 
general, that is referred to, hence “that” is correct. 
The magnetic needle referred to is one that is sur- 
rounded by conditions that prevent normal action, 
hence “that” here is correct. But in the next two 
sentences we speak, it will be seen, of weather-vanes 
and magnetic needles in general, and the clauses are 
clearly resumptive, requiring “which”: “Like the 
weather-vane, which turns with every wind.” “Like 
the magnetic needle, which, after every disturbance,” 
ete. Again, (a) “It came from laboring men, who 
constitute the majority of voters.” (b) “Lt came from 
laboring men that knew how to cast their vote.” In 
(a) “who” is clearly resumptive and proper, while in 
(b) “that” is restrictive, and the sense is, that all labor- 
ing men did not know how to cast their vote. 

‘The overseers at Harvard have recently taken steps 
to secure, on the part of those entering the university, 
better preparation in English, so that the time in the 
university course may be devoted to really advanced 
studies and not occupied in a sort of re-preparation in 
it after admission. President Khiot in the May (96) 
number of the Eueational Review has, among the mis 
takes in English that occur in his article, the follow- 
ing: “What we want are new optional subjects which 
(sie ) are just as good for training and discipline as the 
old.” The relative clause here is intended to be re- 
strictive. Ite has made it resumptive, and so really 
says What he did not intend to say. “That,” of 
course, should have been used. 

lo find improper uses of “who” for “that” one 
does not need to look far, though they are not so fre- 
quent as the incorrect uses of “which” for “that,” for 
the simple reason that things are far more frequently 
spoken of than persons, though our opinion is, that, 
considered pro rata, more errors will be found in the 
use of “who” than in the use of “which.” In the 
November Cosmopolitan the article on “The Stage 
and the Beauty Problem” has over fifty relatives in it, 
seven “thats” all correctly used, while there are very 
many misuses of “who” and “which.” It treats par- 
ticularly of persons, and the misuses of “who” for 
“that” abound. George Preston in the September (’96) 
Bookman, writing “Concerning good English!” with 
reason scores the faults of a certain author, but in the 
scoring nods, as he says “the same scapegoat who” 
(sic), ete. [See Rule 3 below.| W. J. Dawson in 
sume issue says: “It would be easy to arrange in oppos- 
ing categories the novelists who have a religious sense 
and those who are destitute of it.’ 'aken as he has 
it, this is not what he really intends to say. Moreover, 
he promotes the use of “the” to be the word anti- 
thetical to “those,” and we may supply “persons” after 
“those,” instead of “novelists,” which latter word is in 
tended, while the substitution of “those” for “the” 
would make his meaning quite plain. But farther, as 
written, the sentence may imply that the “novelists” 
have a religious sense, and that there are others ‘iat 
(not who) are destitute of it. The relative here isin- 
tended to be restrictive in each case, and “that” of 
course should be used. Rt. W. Moore in same issue of 
Bookman discriminates finely in the use of the proper 
relative forms; e. g., he speaks of “the artist, who is 
supposed to look at art synthetically,’ and “the 
student, who is supposed to look at art analytically.” 
“That” for “who” here, as the sense is not restrictive, 
would be clearly wrong. 

In one page of book reviews in a recent issue of a 
prominent religious weekly there is but one use of the 
relative “that,” while there are a full score of the 
doubtful uses, if not actual misuses, of the relative 
“which.” Sometimes the word “that” is used so that 
it cannot be parsed at all. How many of the thou- 
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sands of readers of the S. 8. Times in Ociober 10th 
issue noticed the peculiar and improper use of “that” 
in this expression: “to count the other home his home 
in the same sense that he counts the home of his 
parents his real home.” This use, as a distinguished 
authority says, “puts the parser ata dead nonplus.”” 
| We do not mean to imply, however, that all expres- 
sions in current use and established by long usage 
among the best writers must of necessity be subject to 
the ordinary rules of grammar.| = The same use is 
more common in such expressions as, “It was the same 
day that the house was burned.” The expression 
should be changed so as to avoid its use in this way. 
In the same issue we find this: “the most practical and 
hopeful view which,” ete. [ See Rule 3 below. ] 

Let us examine closely the following sentences for 
the peculiar meanings of the two words “that” and 
“which”? :— 

(a) If sick, get medical advice that is best. 

(b) If sick, get medical advice, which is best. 

These sentences have now, we believe, the follow- 
ing distinctions: The first implies that there are dif- 
ferent kinds of medical advice, graded as to excellence, 
and the exhortation is, to get the best. In the second, 
ii is implied that no other advice should be sought 
than medical advice, which is best. Some will say 
this is a little too fine for ordinary discrimination, but 
if the conditions of delicate discrimination exist, they 
ought not to be shirked. or thrust aside, because of the 
requirement of a little thought upon the matter. Ifa 
comma is put after advice in (a), “that” becomes then 
a demonstrative pronoun, and the sentence a close 
equivalent in meaning of (b). 
sions as this that we can see the ease of transition of 
the word “that” from a demonstrative to a relative 


It is in such expres- 


use, 
We know of no better restrictive forms than those 


found in the book of Proverbs. ‘That’ is used 273 


times, and properly too restrictive clauses. 
“Which” is used about a score of times, one-half right 
and one-half wrong. “Who,” as simple or compound, 
thirty-seven times, invariably correctly. 

ut what shall be done, in the way of criticism, with 
such cases as, “Who hath ears to hear, let him hear,” 
and “Who steals my purse steals trash.” — These are 
firmly established, but might very worthily form excep- 
tions. For therelative clause in each of these sentences 
comes first, the antecedent is implied, and, besides the 
fact that “that” is never used without its antecedent 
immediately preceding, i. e., never omitted, there is a 
sort of subject emphasis, so to speak, here to the rela- 
tive clause, and thus the relative forms, as given above, 
are allowable. “Who” was originally an interroga- 
tive, and we have in these sentences a possible illustra- 
tion of the method of transition. Can any one say 
that in such expressions “who” was not in the first 
place used interrogatively? It is more forceful if we 
remember the strength of questions as compared with 
that of assertions. ‘Chere is no reason why these 
might not have been written, “Who hath ears to hear? 
Let him hear,” and “Who steals my purse? (he) steals 
trash.” ‘That’ cannot be used in this way. It was 
probably never interrogative, notwithstanding the 
specific statement of the so-called Standard dictionary 
to the contrary. he compound forms can be just 
as plausibly explained, though explanation is hardly 
necessary in either case. The following would pos- 
sibly cover these exceptions, viz.: “When by special 
prominence of the restrictive clause it is placed first 
in a sentence, and seems to comprise within it the 
antecedent (otherwise not expressed), ‘who,’ in simple 
or compound form, may be regarded as proper. 

Such expressions as “He who,” “No one who,” ete., 
“Anyone who,” “Those who,” seem to be firmly es- 
tablished. Yet if ambiguity or lack of perspicuity 
exists, we have reached the place where “the line has 
to be drawn.” ‘The use of the comma in such expres- 
sions as “The poorest people, who,” ete., “The first- 
class newspapers, which,” ete., at once throws the 
relative clause into its resumptive use, and delicate dis- 
crimination is particularly required when no comma 
need be expressed, for, when that is the case, the in- 


correct form is apt to creep in. 
below. | 


[See Rules 2 and 3 


Aside from the different meanings of these words, 
(a) Preposi- 
tions do not occur before “that,” while “which” may 


the manner of use might also be noted. 


have them before or after, though sticklers for correct 
form object to the preposition bringing up the rear of 
asentence. (b) “That” is never repeated in connec- 
tion with the word it represents, while “which” is, as, 
“The temple of God is holy, ‘which temple’ ye are.” 
Again, (c) the article modifier, “the,” is never used 
with “that,” while with “whieh” we are familiar with 
it in such uses as the following: 
a foolish quest, 
The ‘which’ to gain and keep he sacrificed all rest.” 

The expression “all which” in an enumeration of 
particulars is proper. “Which” in King James’ ver- 
sion of the Bible refers to persons as well as things. 
In one chapter (Luke TIL.) it oceurs about seventy 
times. “Which” preceded by “that” (demonstrative), 
in either number, seems to come under the ban of the 
rules concerning it, in such expressions as, “Tle did 
that which he was told to do.” It requires very 
little force to see that the relative clause here is clearly 
restrictive, but in this case “that,” contrary to its 
general use, has what is called a “forward reference.” 
But it is established through long sanctioned usage, 
and it is possible, if not certain, that other uses that 
now are under ban may by persistent usage yet be 
thoroughly established as proper. Bain acknowl- 
edges that “ who ” and “ which ” sometimes are used re- 
strictively, though they are not restrictive relatives. 
Ife maintains, however, that the most idiomatic 
writers are strict in their observance of the proprieties, 
as outlined in this article. But. whether a clause 
changed from the restrictive form to the resumptive 
form really retains its restrictiveness and loses its re- 
sumptiveness, see remarks upon the two examples at 
end of Rule 5 below. The principal argument that 
advocates of Jarger liberties in the use of language 
love to bring forward, and rest on, is that if 
thought is presented unambiguously, and the sense 
intended to be conveyed cannot be misconstrued, 
almost any form is consistent. ‘This, however, will 
not do, and the better way with language is the conser- 
vative way. If elasticity in expression is freely 
allowed, soon will come the time when strength and 
vigor will be wanting, and though there may be a cer- 
tain kind of growth, or at least change, yet it will be 
io lower levels of grossness instead of to higher 
heights of excellence. © We have shown, moreover, 
that in the indiscriminate using of “that” and “who” 
and “which” there is frequently ambiguity. 

The following are some of the standard rules for 
the use of the relative “that”: 

i. © That” should be used after any antecedent in- 
troduced by the expletive * it,” as: “Itis money that 
he wants,” applied to persons and things. 

2 “That”? should be used after an unmodified 
antecedent if the relative clause is intended to be re- 
strictive, as thoughts that breathe, and words thut 
burn.’ But if the relative clause is resumptive, 
“whieh” is used of things and “who” of persons, as: 
“ We bought Webster's, which is the best dictionary 
for general use,” and, “Ile defied the policeman, 
who represented law and order.” 

3 «That? should be used after all adjectives in 
the superlative degree, and the word ‘“‘same,” when the 
relative clause is restrictive, as: “I saw the largest fish 
that was caught”; This is the same book that he had 
hefore.” 

i. “That? should be used after the antecedent 
“who? ast “Who ‘that’ has seen Rome,” etc.; “Tell 
me who it was ‘ that’ struck the boy.” 

5. “That? should be used in general wherever the 
propriety of “who” or “whieh” is doubtful, but must 
always give way to another form if it be necessary to 
use a preposition before the relative, as: (a) “There 
are mistakes that one cannot account for,” but, (b) 
“There are mistakes for which one cannot account.” 
In this latter use we find a seeming inconsistency, and 
yet a reason for it, though at first thought an insuffi- 


cient reason, viz., the introduction of a preposition be- 
fore the relatives not only allows, but requires, 
“which” to be used in clauses that before the change 
were clearly restrictive, simply because “that,” when 
a relative, is not used with a preposition before it and 
there can be no other way to express it, though to us 
it seems hard that evident or delicate distinctions must 
be set at naught entirely by this change. The *‘‘co- 
ordinating” or “resumptive” use, moreover, seems to 
be there when changed. For (b) is equivalent (is it 
not?) to: “There are mistakes and we cannot account 
for them,” while that is not the true meaning of (a), 
(a) implies 
(or admits) that some mistakes can be accounted for, 


for it cannot be paraphrased in that way. 


and asserts that some cannot be accounted for. 
In (b) there is no implication that some mistakes ean 
he accounted for. 

We regret the lack of space to extend this interest- 
ing analysis by additional examples. ‘This very brief 
consideration of these two examples, it will readily be 
seen, is in harmony with the tenor of our entire 
article. The following will be a great help we think 
to those wishing to use these words correctly: “When 
the relative can be changed into a personal pronoun 
of proper form preceded by “and” or “for,” without 
destroying either sense or propriety, “which” [or 
“who” if of persons] should take precedence over 
‘that.’ 
with a feeling that it may prove helpful to some, 
which (== and this ) we were very far from having at 
first.” —Congregationalist, October 29, 1896. 


lor example-—*We have laid down the book 


There is also what might be called a rhetorical side 
in the use of the words under discussion, and we are 
happy to state that this is in perfect harmony with 
the strictest and most delicate observance of the rules 
for their use. The beautiful flow of thought in many 
sentences is frequently made to suffer seriously from 
the violation of proprieties, anda sort of cacophony 
takes the place of otherwise euphonious utterance. 
Take the following familiar expressions and change 
“that” to “which,” and the point we are speaking of 
will be apparent :-— 

“Thoughts that breathe and words that burn.” 
‘‘Blest be the tie that binds.” 

“The tender grace of a day that is dead.”’ 
“The grace that calls us to Thy throne.” 

To our mind, the substitution would seriously in- 
terfere with the even flow, and would introduce an ele- 
ment of harshness that possibly our long familiarity 
with the expressions as written might partly, but not 
fully, account for. Notice the follewing from an ex- 
cellent article by Professor Woodrow Wilson ina late 
number of the Forum, on ‘Phe Primacy of Ancient 
Literature: 

“The books have disappeared which were net genu- 
ine-which spoke things which, if they were worth 
saving at all, were not worth hearing more than once.” 

Mhere are certainly three violations here of what 
ought to be evident propriety, and the whole sentence, 
of which we quote the first part, is anything but 
ecuphonious. Aside from the wrong use of relatives, il 
will bear even severe criticism. 

But “they all do it? may be the response, and “those 
fighting custom in grammar are foolish.’ Yes, 
nearly all do violate the proprieties we have men- 
tioned, editors especially, and authors and writers 
of very kind. "The Springfield Republican, the best 
paper in New Iengland, in its allusion to the criticisms 
of Alfred Ayres of the English in the columns of the 
New York Sun, characterizes these things as “the 
frivolities of criticism,” but fails utterly in the same 
article in attempting to speak about “which” correctly. 
We must quote from our favorite paper, though it is in 
error, as it best serves our purpose; it says: “The re- 
striction of ‘which’ to restrictive (sic ) clauses is a 
theoretical distinction and has never been generally 
observed by writers who have written anything worth 
while.’ Is the “King’s English” to be defended by 
those that shoot so wide of a barn-size target as does 
the writer of this last sentence? And yet this writer 
speaks of the efforts of an able champion of correct 


speech, desirous of preserving the “well of English 
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undefiled” as “the frivolities of criticism.” It is a 
work by this same Alfred Ayres, entitled “The Men- 
ior.’ that we recommend for the strictest observance 
of the proper use of relatives. We commend it to 
those that have paid but little attention to this and 
kindred subjects, for the slip-shod way in which they 
have been accustomed to string words together has en- 
vendered a don’t-care spirit, and a seeming belief that 
they are right and above criticism. 

This study is not given with the idea that anything 
therein presented is new, but rather to rub off the rust 
and present what standard authorities regard as right. 
Old, but much neglected, truths have simply a new 
setting, new selections for illustration, some coined 
forthe occasion. For these and the quotations and 
references is the author responsible, as well as for the 
weneral method of treatment. The rules are those 
recognized by the best authorities. If the English 
language is “a grammarless tongue,” then, perhaps, 
this study has been a waste of time and its publication 
is a waste of paper. But it seems to the writer that it 
is “high time” to ery “halt” to many that not “who’’) 
are very punctilious in regard to some features of lan- 
euage work, but rather careless in others of equal 
importance. And if this article should prove an 
“eye-opener” to any that ( notwho) may hereafter in- 
terest themselves in the things of which it speaks, and 
if they shall find the subject as captivating and in- 
structive as has the writer, he will be amply repaid. 


UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTION BY CORRE- 
SPONDENCE, 
BY CLYDE W. VOTAW, PH. D., 
The University of Chicago. 


There are very many people in the world who de- 
sire higher edueation, but are unable to get it. The 
major portion of them might get this education if 
they were not more desirous of other things. They 
fail to make the self sacrifice and to exert the pro- 
longed energy by which alone knowledge can be ob- 
jained. It is not opportunity they lack, but motive. 
Correspondence instruction is-not for them. An ex- 
tended course of private study is the last thing any one 
of them would carry through. 

There is, however, a choice remnant who desire 
Why can they 
not? Perhaps because they cannot command the 


higher education, but cannot get it. 


money which a higher education costs. They must 
support themselves. To give up their business posi- 
lions for the sake of attending some university is to 
vive up their incomes, not t6 mention the additional 
item of five hundred dollars a year for expenses while 
studying. But it would be entirely practicable for 
them to continue their daily work and give some of 
their evenings to study. And many who are married 
or otherwise restricted to a particular locality find 
themselves unable to go away to college. They have 
sufficient means and suflicient motive to advance their 
knowledge, but lack the opportunity. 

It is mainly for these two classes of people that the 
numerous schemes for self-culture have been put into 
operation during the past deeade. They cannot go 
to the university, the university must come to them, 
This many of the institutions of higher education are 
undertaking to do by means of the popular inovement 
known as University extension. And they are doing 
this in three ways, which are now looked upon as im- 
portant means of educational activity: through 
lecture courses, through study classes, and through 
private instruction by correspondence. | 

Lecture courses are public affairs and require the 
co-operation of a hundred or more people. They are 
not expensive to the individual, but combined effort 
must be exerted to arrange them, and at best they will 
he limited in time and number, Study classes can be 
made up where five or ten persons in the same place 
Wish to pursue the same study at the same lime. and 
are able to secure and willine to pay a Competent in- 
tructor,—conditions which seldom find fulfillment 
in the average community, 


But private instruction by correspondence is a sim- 
ple and independent way of acquiring knowledge. 
The student does not leave his business or his home. 
Ife does not have to look up other people who can be 
persuaded to pursue a course of study with him. He 
{ind his instructor waiting for him at the university, 
with the resources of the institution behind him for 
the student’s benefit. He finds he can pursue any 
branch of knowledge for which he is prepared, he can 
begin a course of study when it is convenient for him, 
he can go through the course as he has ability and 
time for it, the tuition for the course will not exceed 
six or eight dollars, and when the work is completed 
he can get a certificate of his accomplishment, or even 
in some eases by special examination can get univer- 
sity credit toward a degree. 

This is the acme of educational opportunity. Nor 
is it anexperiment. Instruction of this kind has been 
given in this country for fifteen years. The combined 
roll of correspondence students in connection with the 
several institutions doing extension work amounts to 
severalthousand. Andthe numberis increasing every 
day. By means of correspondence study business men 
are correcting the mistake they made in not going to 
college, teachers are advancing their knowledge to fit 
themselves for higher positions with larger salaries, 
ministers are taking or supplementing their theo- 
logical seminary course, wives and mothers are getting 
culture and knowledge along with their housekeeping, 
for the good of husband, child, and society, and 
students working their way through college do a large 
part of their work in non-residence, while earning 
money. 


‘The correspondence system has been a recognized 


educational movement in England for many years. 
In this country the work has been done largely in 
connection with popular educational institutions, such 
as Chautauqua, the Society to Encourage Study at 
Home in Boston, and several semi-private schools giv- 
ing work along professional lines, such as law, civil and 
mechanical engineering, journalism, ete. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago was the first higher institution of 
learning to incorporate this feature in its curriculum, 
and since its establishment in 1892 the correspond- 
ence work has grown very rapidly. Last year nearly 
500 individual students were enrolled in eighteen dif- 
ferent departments. 

The way in which these correspondence courses are 
conducted is easy to describe. The student enrolls 
for a given course and pays his tuition. ‘The course 
consists of assigned lessons, with a text-book as the 
basis of the study and additonal books of reference, as 
the subject may require. An instruction sheet for 
each lesson is sent the student, informing him what 
portion of the text-book is to be studied, what outside 
reading is to be done, how he is to study this particu- 
lar portion of the subject, what the most important 
things in the lesson are, and furnishing exercises 
which will give him practice in the principles and 
material he has studied. When the student has thor- 
oughly learned his lesson he writes out a recitation 
paper upon topics assigned him in the instruction 
sheet, and which cover the chief matters in the lesson. 
This recitation paper he forwards by mail to the in- 
structor at the university. The instructor corrects 
the paper, answers any questions which the student 
may ask about the lesson, sees that the student is doing 
his work well and according to right methods, 
grades the paper according to the university standard 
and records the mark, and gives the student encour- 
agement in the pursuit of his course. The student re- 
ceives the paper in return and gives careful attention 
to the corrections and the remarks of the instructor. 
Mach lesson calls for about six hours of work and can 
hy the average student be prepared at the rate of one 
lesson a week. A course ordinarily covers about a 
But the student is allowed to do the 
work as rapidly as he is able. 


year’s time, 


There are few branches of know ledge Which eannot 
he studied successfully in this way. Languages, his- 
tory, literature, philosophy, sociology, _ political 
economy, mathematics, in all of these departments 


correspondence courses are in actual operation. Only 
those studies which require laboratory or extensive 
library facilities are handicapped in correspondence 
instruction. The kinds of information and training 
which the people need and seek can be well provided 
for them in their homes, at a minimum of expense 
and with a maximum of good results. 

But can eificient work be done by correspondence? 
It can. It is being done every day. 1 know person- 
ally of the work which is being accomplished by cor- 
respondence study at the present time by over five 
hundred students. The various courses which they 
are pursuing cover every field of general knowledge, 
and in addition many special fields. The grade of 
work done by these students compares favorably with 
the work done in the same subjects by students at the 
university. Of course some students do poor work 
and fail to pass, but that is also a frequent occurrence 
with residence students in our colleges and universi- 
ties: while it is a fact that in many cases students do 
better work by correspondence than they would in 
residence, for the reason that every portion of their 
course is supervised by the instructor, while in class- 
room work the individual student does not receive so 
much attention. In truth, the correspondence 
student has the advantages of a private tutor. That 
which the student misses in correspondence instruc- 
tion is the companionship and incentive of other per- 
sons pursuing with him the same subject. It is 
always harder to work alone than with others. And 
this will tend to limit the number of students work- 
ing in this way. But it results that those who have 
the requisite energy and determination to get the 
higher knowledge by this means are those who have 
the most ability to do their work well and to reap the 
largest returns of theirstudy. 

Hundreds of people who have heretofore found 
themselves shut out by circumstances from the higher 
fields of knowledge and from the finer culture are 
availing themselves of this university study by corre- 
spondence. Other hundreds, when they realize their 
opportunity, will join them. For we have in corre- 
spondence work an educational ageney of wide sweep 
and great power, 


BENEFITS OF MANUAL TRAINING. 


BY KOBERT D. CRAWFORD, TITUSVILLE, PA. 


In rereading a letter upon manual training which I 
vrepared some eight years ago the value of two points 
therein strikes me with renewed force. The first 
point is this: Manual training dignifies labor, thus 
Manual 
training furnishes practice or experience in work, thus 
strengthening the bond between the future employer 
and the employed. The greatest danger of the pres- 
ent age is alienation between capital and labor. 
Capital and labor, properly wedded, form a union 
from which springs a happy and contented people; 
but from their improper mating are produced envy, 
strife, anarchy, and despotism. Instead of conduct- 


reducing Class prejudices. The second is: 


ing our schools so as to encourage this growing class 
distinction, we should seek and plan for the opposite, 
and in no department can this better be done than in 
that of manual training. There the rich and the poor 
stand side by side, clad in the same coarse overalls and 
aprons, handling the same rough tools and stubborn 
materials, besmeared by the same soot, and flushed 
and moistened by the same toil and sweat. 

It has been my experience that boys from the most 
destitute homes, whose hands are hardened in their 
enforced struggle for the necessities of life, generally 
are the first to complete their mortice or tenon. 
Many a time I have seen a new light flash from the 
eyes of the modest, retiring, almost shrinking poor 
boy as he found himself in this work able to assist and 
surpass the cultured lad whom he had often envied in 
the history or geography class. As I review all my 
years of principalship ina manual training school, 
and as I recall the boys who were then my pupils, | 
um more and more impressed with the thought that if 
was in the manipulation of tools and materials that 
the poor boys who have since achieved success first be- 
came conscious of their power. It was there also that, 
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the “dandy” boy learned to esteem properly his 
superior in coarser garb. : 

sut in the second no less than in the first of the two 
points made at the beginning of this paper is the 
manual training school of great benefit. It is said 
that we cannot properly sympathize with the sorrow- 
ing until we have had sorrows of our own. Neither 
can the man who hires a day’s labor sympathize prop- 
crly with the man from whom he hires it unless he has 
at some time rendered a similar service himself. I 
have frequently asked mechanics this question: “With 
whom do you have the most trouble in regard to the 
iime consumed in doing work?” Invariably the 
answer has been: “With those who never did anything 
of the kind themselves.” I reeall this eireumstance 
with especial regard to the case of two foremen, who 
at different times had charge of the same factory. 
(ine was a skilled workman who had filled almost 
every position in the ranks of his men, and the other 
\as a pushing business man. Each conducted the 
business successfully from a financial standpoint, and 
cach was able to declare the same dividends as the 
other. During the term of the former, however. 
everyone about the factory seemed happy and con- 
tented, and half-holidays for games, excursions, and 
field sports were often indulged in. A ten per cent. 
reduction in wages was taken by the men without a 
stumble. Under the latter, discontent and grum- 
bling were universal. A ten per cent. reduction in 
wages produced a strike; and although even a quarter 
holiday was never suggested, I think every man about 
the works would have been frightened had such a 
thing been proposed. 

Yes, I verily believe that could every vouth in our 
fair land be given the advantage of an education in a 
well-conducted and properly equipped manual train- 
ing school, more would thus be done towards re-estab- 
lishing the bend of sympathy between capital and 
labor than ever could be done by legislative action. 


BITS OF PLANT LORE*—(IV.) 


BY CLARABEL GILMAN. 


(Continued from June 24.] 

Only one of the flowering ferns grows wild in Great 
sritain, but that one is the osmund royal, which there 
sometimes reaches the height of eleven or twelve feet, 
though probably never more than six feet high in New 
Kngland. In Devonshire it grows so luxuriantly that 
a tall man is completely hidden while walking in the 
midst of the fronds, and it is particularly large and 
heautiful at the lakes of Killarney. It is said that 
when Sir Walter Scott visited Killarney,. he seemed 
little impressed by the scenery until he came in sight 
of the magnificent royal ferns fringing the river be- 
tween the lakes, when he exclaimed, “This is worth 
coming to see.” 

Osmunda, the name of these ferns, is sometimes said 
io be derived from Osmunder, a Saxon name for the 
vod Thor, but Gerarde, the old herbalist, in deserib- 
ing the stem, which is whitish at the centre, calls it 
the “Heart of Osmund the Waterman,” in allusion to 
an old and pretty tradition. According to this Os- 
mund the Waterman, who dwelt at Loch Fyne, on one 
oceasion saved his wife and daughter from the cruel 


* Copyright, 1896, by Clarabel Gilman. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN NEW YORK, 


Representatives of nine teachers’ organizations re- 
cently appeared before a committee of the New York 
board of education, at the latter’s request, to discuss 
the salary question. There was general protest 
igainst the long period, often years, before a teacher 
night receive the maximum salary, one principal 


Danes by hiding them among the tall fronds of the 
royal fern, which the young girl ever after called by 
her father’s name. It was also known as St. Christo- 
pher’s herb, in honor of the patron saint of watermen. 

As medicine old writers say that the royal fern has 
“all the virtues mentioned in other ferns, and is much 
more effectual than they,” being “singular good 
against bruises and bones broken or out of joint.” In 
the north of Europe a sort of mucilage from the boiled 
root is used in place of starch. 

One of the prettiest of our rock ferns is the little 
maiden-hair spleenwort (lig. 3), which fixes its small 
fibrous roots so firmly in the crevices of the rocks that 
it is not easy to obtain the whole plant. Its delicate 
fronds are very abundant in England on old stone 
walls and ruins, and in North Wales roadside walls are 
made green by them for miles. As the leaflets grow 
old they often drop from the stalk, and the fern may 
be recognized by the old stalks like stiff pieces of black 
horsehair clinging to the rootstock. 

The coarse, yellowish-green, triangular fronds seen 
everywhere in damp meadows are those of the sensi- 
tive fern, whose separate spike of small berries is 
shown in Fig. 5 a. 

The large, coarse fronds of the brakes, in three 
divisions, are so well known as to need no description. 
This fern has the margin rolled back to cover the con- 


Fic. 4. The lady-fern, Asplenium Filir-foemina ; young frond with 
its pinnae rather widely separated ; the piece of rootstock with its 
close-set stalks shows the tufted habit of the plant. (Williamson.) 
iintious line of spore-cases (Fig. 5 f). This is the 
bracken of Seotland and should be seen on the heaths 
and moors. One growing near Hampstead Tleath was 
measured and found to be thirteen feet high, and in 
the Andes it towers even to fourteen feet. In Treland 
it is called “Fern of God.” because the people imagine 
that if the stem is cut into three sections, the first will 
have on it the letter G, the second O, and the third D. 
Another faney is that the figure of a spread eagle can 
he seen when its stem is cut across—from which comes 
its specific name aquilina, like an eagle. It is an old 


claiming that in two years any real good teacher 
could prove his efficiency and was entitled to the 
full emoluments of his office just as soon as this 
efficiency had been proven. A leading teacher also 
advocated an equalization of the salaries of the 
primary and grammar instructors that would remove 
the present unjust and antiquated diseriminations 


‘gainst the primary teachers. The present short- 


saying that witches detest the bracken, because it 
bears on its rootstock the Greek letter X, the initial of 
the word Christos. All these markings are produced 
by the arrangement of the fibro-vaseular bundles. 

But perhaps the favorite of the poets is the graceful 
lady fern, (ig. 4) of which Scott writes: — 

“Where the copse-wood is the greenest, 
Where the fountain glistens sheenest, 
Where the morning dew lies longest, 
There the lady fern grows strongest.” 

It is one of the commonest ferns in New as well as 
Old England, and grows not only in moist woods and 
swamps, but on rocky hillsides and in waste places, 
evervwhere, from the Atlantic coast to Arizona and 
California. From two to four feet high in favorable 
localities in this country, but among the mountains 
reduced to six inches or less, in North Wales it has 
fronds five feet long and as many as thirty or forty in 
asingle tuft. This tufted habit and the curved or 
horseshoe-shaped fruit-dots distinguish it from the 
delicate, sweet-scented dicksonia, which it resembles 
sufliciently in a general way to confuse a beginner. 
The dicksonia sends up its fronds in ranks from a 
creeping rootstock, and bears its fruits in cups at the 
notches of the leaf (Fig 5 e). The lady fern, however, 


Fic, 5. Fruetification of ferns, d, e, and f magnified: a, fertile 
spike of the sensitive fern, Onoclea sensibilis; b, one of the fruiting 
pinnae of the ‘ interrupted” fern, Osmunda Claytoniana; c, the 
berry-like fruit of the grape fern, Bofrychium ternatum,; d,abitota 
fertile pinna of Aspidiim marginale, with four fruit-dots; ¢, a simi- 
lar piece of the sweet fern, Dicksonia pilosinseula ; f, part of a lobe 
of the brake, Pferis aquilina. 
varies in so many ways that one must carefully observe 
the lance-shaped frond, the serrate or deeply cut mar- 
vin of the pinnae, and the shape and position of the 
fruit-dots. When these are familiar, the beautiful 
fern isan old friend whose disguises we delight to 
pierce, and we almost agree with Calder Campbell, 
when he says:— 
“But not by burn, in wood or dale, 
Grows anything so fair 

As the plumy crests of emerald pale, 

That wave in the wind, or sough in the gale, 

Of the lady fern, when the sunbeams turn 

To gold her delicate hair.” 


comings of the city school system were all due to 
this discrimination, she declared, and the difference 
of salary between the primary and grammar grades 
was so marked that the really good teachers of 
younger children were anxious to secure places in the 
grammar service as soon as possible, to the detriment 
of the primary classes and the lowering of the effi- 


ciency of the instruction in the primary departments. 
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When will school authorities and educational sta- 


tisticians cease talking about “male and female 


teachers’? It is literally heastly. 
Mr. Jacobus has, in this issue, the most scholarly 
discussion of relative found. in the 


pronouns ever 


same space in any publication. The Journal wishes 
it distinctly understood that it does not assume to 
live up to “that” standard “which” he has set for 
any one “who” claims to be correct in his use of 
“that” of “which” he treats. 

In July are the birthdays of Thawihorne and Thack- 
eray, Cranmer and Calvin, Maximilian and Columbus, 
Caesarand Frederick the Great, Farragutand Kriesson, 
Rembrandt and Sir Joshua Reynolds, Annie Radclitfe 
and Charlotte Cushman, Alexander Dumas and J. G. 
Holland, George Clinton and Robert Fulton, General 


“George Sand” 


Thomas and John Manny Fern? and “Char- 
Sarah Siddons, 
“Oliver Optic™ and Frederick lopstor k, Paul Jones 
and Garibaldi, P.'T. Barnum and William Blackstone, 
George Fox and John Quincey Adams, Thomas Guth- 


lofte Corday ana 


rie and Isaae Watts. Campbell and Petrarch, Elias 
llowe and John Jacob Astor. 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERS.—(N1.) 


FRIEDRICH 


JEAN PAUL RICHTER. 

_ [Mr. Winship has had articles upon other educational leaders 
in the Journal of Education as follows: Thaddeus Stevens 
October 8, 1896; William T. Harris, October 15. ISG; Henry 
Barnard, October 29, 1896: John D. Philbrick, November 5 
1896; Pestalozzi, November 12, 1896: Nathan (. Schaeffer, 
January 21, 1897; John Amos Comenius 


ar : . February 11, 1897; 
Friedrich Froebel, February 18. 1807; Francis W. Parker 
March 4, 1897: and Roger Ascham, June 24. The series will 


be continued until all leaders at home and abroad have heen 
considered in the same general tone and spirit. | 


\ . 
We should have no interest educationally in Rich- 


ter, who was born in the year of the famous treaty of 


Paris, 1763, had he not published “ Lavana,” the most 
brilliant array of educational common-sense sayings 
ever written, ever to be written, probably. It has no 
science, no art, no philosophy, no system, but out of 
its stellar labyrinth flash myriad wise sayings as dazzl- 
ing as Venus at her best, as brilliant as the sky would 
be on a cloudless and moonless night if all the mytho- 
logical characters were literally outlined against the 
blue as in the old-time geography of the heavens. 

All that the teacher needs to know of Richter is that 
he was born in Bavaria, March 21, 1763, lived sixty- 
one years, died in 1824, and wrote “Lavana.” 

For the benefit of the curious, however, and for the 
comfort of the “examiners,” who would like some cold 
facts from which to select questions upon which a 
candidate might be liable to fail, it may be well to add 
that his father was a schoolmaster, that the boy had 
a happy childhood, that he did little in school with 
books till he was twelve, when his father removed to a 
community in which the lad had better teaching and 
abundance of books; went to a fair high school at six- 
teen, was imposed upon by the older students at first, 
but made a brilliant record in the classes, carrying off 
the highest Ile wrote early, often, and 
always, and indulged in wise and witty savings from 
the first, catering to “fools and philosophers” at the 
One hundred and twenty years ago he 
had the most elaborate system of “commonplace” 
books of which the world has any knowledge. In one 
year—lis seventeenth—-he filled five books of more than 


honors. 


same time. 


200 large pages each with his closely written quota- 
Ile tried a long time 
in vain to find a publisher for his early works, taught 
school with indifferent suecess, and ultimately found 
success and fame by joining two failures—teaching 
and writing—by writing upon teaching. The com- 
hination proved that two negatives equal an affirma- 


tions, facets, and comments. 


tive, and “Levana” was immensely successful. 
Pestalozzi was seventeen when Richter was born, 

ane nineteen when Froebel was born. 

When Richter died Pestalozzi was seventy-eight years 


Richter was 


of age and Froebel forty-two. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The treaty for the annexation of Hawaii, which 
President McWinley sent to the senate rather unex- 
pectedly, is hardly likely to be acted on at this ses- 
In the 
tIneantime there will be ample opportunity for discus- 


sion, but will come up early next winter. 
sion. Opinion concerning the wisdom of the course 
proposed docs not divide along party lines. There are 
Republicans who oppose it; and there are Democrats 
who favorit. The division on such a question, except 
when party lines are closely drawn, is a matter of tem- 
perament quite as much as of polities. The very fact 
that it is altogether a new departure, while it con- 
demns the treaty to some minds, is to others an argu- 
Whatever the settlement of the 
question may be, it can hardly be denied that the 


ment in its favor. 
proposition finds a stronger support now than when it 
was introduced by President Harrison four years ago. 
Then the revolution was a recent event, and the sta- 
bility of the little republic was a matter of serious 
doubt. 
itself by four years of power. 


Now the Dole administration has vindieated 
Moreover, even the 
inmost conservative minds are coming to recognize the 
fact that the ambitions of other Powers, and particu- 
larly of Japan, menace the independence of the 
islands, and make an indefinite continuance of exist- 
Ing conditions impossible. 


% 


It is not necessary to emulate the press correspond- 
ence, and levy on all the adjectives in the language, to 
perceive that the celebration of the Queen’s jubilee, 
and especially the pageant of ‘Tuesday of last week, was 
one of the most noble and impressive demonstrations 
of modern times. Whether it exeelled in splendor 
the scenes attending the coronation of the Czar is a 


question that must be left to some connoisseur in 
spectacles,—Richard Harding Davis, for example. 
But there can be no question that it was a magnificent 
success in every way, and not least in this, that under 
all the outward show there was a strong, living force 
of loyalty, binding together all parts of the great 
British empire and its dependencies, and finding ex- 
pression in personal devotion to one of the best of 
queens and noblest of women. Incidentally, as a 
demonstration of the strength and extent of the 
sritish empire, it should furnish food for thought to 
the brisk young despots who control the destinies o/ 
Germany and Russia. 
* * 


The so-called Social Democracy, of which Eugene 
VY. Debs is the leader and prophet, has got itself organ- 
ized, and the leaders will begin to draw their self- 
appointed salaries of one hundred dollars a month 
each, as soon as the rank and file send in the necessary 
contributions. No one seems to take very seriously 
the scheme which Mr. Debs announces of colonizing 
the state of Washington, and creating there a social- 
istie commonwealth. It is impossible, however, 
wholly to ignore such incendiary speeches as Mr. Debs 
made at the Chicago convention, when he reproached 
the unemployed workingmen of the city because they 
did not help themselves to whatever they wanted. 
Man, he said, was the only animal he knew of who did 
not have the sense to feed himself. The actual ap- 
plication of this advice would involve general riot and 
pillage. It may be said that Mr. Debs did not mean 
to be taken literally, but such talk is mischievous, and 
falling upon certain soil might easily stimulate the 
growth of crime. 


Apropos to Mr. Debs, and his doctrine that every 
one who lacks what he wants should help himself to 
it, the recent decision of the United States Cireuit 
Court, relative to the responsibility of the city of 
Chicago for damages to property during the Debs rail- 
road riots of three years ago is interesting. There is 
a law in Illinois which makes cities and counties liable 
for three-fourths of the damage done to property by 
mobs; and the Circuit Court, through Judge Gross- 
cup, decides that this law is valid, and that it applies 
{o the damage done in the riots in question, and this 
whether the city is held to have done all that it could 
to put down the rioters or not. The decision was 
rendered in suits brought by several railroad compa- 
nies Which lost property at the hands of the rioters. 
This seems to make it clear that the tax-payers of 
Chicago will have to pay for the damage done by the 
rioters who co-operated with Mr. Debs three years ago. 
The bill will not be so large as that which the tax-pay- 
ers of Pittsburg and Allegheny county had to pay for 
the railroad riots of twenty years ago, but it will be 
substantial enough to discipline the responsible eiti- 
zens of Chicago to a literal application of Debsism. 


No one ever contributed a new word to the English 
language more unwillingly than did Captain Boycott, 
whose death in England was recorded last week. — It 
seems Impossible that it could have been only seven- 
teen years ago that the people of County Mayo, ineited 
by Mr. Parnell’s advice, put Captain Boyeott in a 
virtual state of siege by making it impossible for him 
to buy any supplies or procure any laborers to help 
him. The thing was done within the limits of the 
law, but so effectively, through the combined forces 
of persuasion and intimidation, that Captain Boycott 
and his household might have starved, had they not 
heen helped out of their difficulties by the “emergency 
men” who were organized for the purpose. To some 
extent, boycotting, though not called by that name. 
had heen practised before 1880, but since then, both 
the name and the thing have acquired a distressing 
familiarity, and are likely to continue until some 
millennial day in the future, when trade wars of every 
kind cease, and it is recognized that the interests of 
the employer and employed are identical. 
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A YVEARS PROGRESS. 
DEVELOPMENTS OF THE LATE Session or tue Massacuu- 
setts LEGIsLATURE—GovERNOR Wotcort’s VETO OF THE 
Mitt Tax with tur Taxation 
OF THE State—Tue Revision or tus Scuoot Laws. 


Boston, June 17.—The chief educational feature of the 
late session of the Massachusetts legislature was the mill 
tax bill, or the measure for adding a tax of $1 on $1,000 
upon all the taxable property of the state for the sake of 
heiping in the support of the schools in the poor towns. 
The increase in the state tax resulting from the bill would 
have been about $2,500,000. The total state tax without 
this bill is the same as last year,—$1,750,000. But the 
veto of Governor Wolcott put a stop to the passage of the 
hill and the project is checked temporarily. The house 
was always for the bill, but a rising vote on the question 
of enactment showed only ten more yeas than nays. In 
the senate the bill had only one majority, but it was 
enough to carry it through, in spite of the most urgent 
efforts of its opponents. Then came the veto by the gov- 
ernor, It was sent to the house because the bill origi- 
nated there, and the roll-call on the question of passing 
the bill over the veto showed seventy-five yeas to 108 
nays. As it requires a two-thirds’ vote to pass a bill over 
a veto, and as there was more than a majority against the 
bill on the final vote, there was a safe margin against the bill. 

On the part of the friends of the bill there is great dis- 
appointment over the result, though it was apprehended 
that a veto might be sent in. Representative Porter of 
North Attleboro, the chief worker for the bill, was so well 
assured of this that he prepared a speech in anticipation 
of it, and delivered it with much effectiveness after the 
veto had been read. 

Governor Wolcott did not admit at all the premises upon 
which the bill was based, and he called attention to the 
position in which the state stands to-day. This bill pro- 
poses to introduce anew principle into our system of 
taxation, but there is now working diligently the special 
taxation commission which was appointed under act of 
1896 to report to the legislature of 1898. In his inaugural 
address Governor Wolcott urged the legislature not to 
enter upon new schemes of taxation, but to await the re- 
port of this commission. Hence it was very consistent in 
him to fall back upon the stand which he had taken then 
and say that this required him to veto the bill. 

The question involved in this legislation is deeper than 
has been brought out by most of the discussions upon the 
topic, for it goes below the nominal justice or injustice 
involved to the parties to the transaction as it would exist 
this year or next. There is concerned in this matter the 
entire question of the responsibility of the people of the 
state as a whole, apart from all municipal boundaries, to 
care for the poor and weak members of the body politic. 
Here is where the friends of the bill have their strong 
ground, and the personal character of such men as Messrs. 
Porter of North Attleboro and Hall of Williamstown, one 
of them an old teacher and the other a minister, show 
that it is not pure selfishness which leads men to support 
this bill, but that there is an issue of state policy which 
is concerned. The state gives largely of its money as a 
whole for the schools in the poor towns, and the question 
is where shall the line be drawn and what shall be the 
standard of aid. 

The commissioners of the Massachusetts school fund 
report that the amount of the fund on December 31, 1896, 
was $3,970,548. The income for 1896 amounted to the 
large sum of $175,166. This is divided among the poor 
towns in proportion to their needs, as well as can be de- 
termined from their valuation, number of scholars, and 
other pertinent points, and it is of immense help to peo- 
ple to whom a dollar means twice as much as it does to 
the people of Boston. The fact that this large sum is al- 
ready distributed by the state to the poor towns, and 
upon a method designed to reach the most needy, was one 
of the reasons which helped to strengthen the opposition 
to the mill tax bill. 

One of the important educational matters of the ses- 
sion was the revision and codification of the statutes in 
regard to truancy. This was done by a special commit- 
tee of the board of education, of which George I. Aldrich 
was chairman, and the preparation was directly made by 
George A. Walton and Charles W. Birtwell under a re- 
solve of 1896. The work was thorough, and resulted in 
the submission to the legislature of an act in relation to 
school attendance and truancy, one in regard to the em- 
ployment of child labor by which children are taken out 
of school, and one for the care of neglected children. This 
work ought to have careful consideration, but it was so 
late in the session that the members were not disposed to 
consider it at all, and it was referred, without any debate 
whatever, to the next legislature. The bills which were 
prepared by Messrs. Walton and Birtwell tone up the 
truancy laws and improve the administrative features of 
the system. The next legislature will have to grapple 
with the problem. 


The legislature has been liberal to the new normal 
schools, and has appropriated from $15,000 to $20,000 
apiece for finishing up their buildings and grounds, in 
spite of the understanding when the original bills were 
passed that the sums then voted should be all that the 
state would give to set the schools on their feet. On the 
petition that Phillips academy be allowed to confer de- 
grees in divinity, leave to withdraw was reported at the 
request of the petitioners. The effort of Representative 
Thomas F. Keenan of Boston to secure a free state uni- 
versity for his city was referred to the next legislature. 
The effort to repeal the law for the establishment of a 
state educational museum failed, and the museum is now 
open daily, and is visited by teachers particularly. It is 
on the fourth floor of the state house extension, at the 
northwest corner. Reference to the next legislature was 
voted upon the petition that towns up to the value of $750,- 
000 may receive aid from the state for the support of 
schools. It was thought that a town with so much prop- 
erty could not properly be called a poor town. The peti- 
tion that the state board of education may confer degrees 
on graduates of normal schools was also referred to the 
next legislature. The board of education gave its influ- 
ence for an act for compulsory supervision all over the 
state, but it was defeated. This covers the educational 
matters of importance before the legislature of 1897. 


BOSTON AND THEREABOUTS. 


The Anna Ticknor Library Association is the name of a 
new society which has been organized in Boston, with 
headquarters at Trinity court. The object of the society 
is to assist women to a higher education by means of a 
circulating library at a minimum cost, and through the 


distribution of reading lists and suggestions for study. 
* ok * 


Herbert Putnam, librarian of the Boston publie library, 
and James Lyman Whitney, chief of the catalogue depart- 
ment, Dr. Justin Winsor, librarian of Harvard univer- 
sity, and W. C. Lane of the Boston Athenaeum, and 
chairman of the American Library Association, are 
among the prominent Bostonians who will attend the In- 
ternational Library Conference in London, Eng., next 
week. George Parker Winship of the John Carter Brown 
library of Providence, well known to the readers of the 
Journal, is also of the party. 

* * * 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Peary leave Boston July 10 for a 
preliminary expedition to Labrador to prepare for Lieu- 
tenant Peary’s great journey of three or four years, on 
which he will start next summer with one white man for 
companion, besides his Eskimos. With the Pearys, Russel 
W. Porter’s party will go as far as Baffin Land, to spend 
the summer in scientific research. 

* * 

Teachers will have an exceptional opportunity to study 
zoology this summer in a special class of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, under Mr. Grabu, who con- 
ducted the free classes and excursions this spring in the 
studies on New England shore life. The class will meet 
on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday afternoons from 2 
to 4 at the laboratory of the Natural History museum, be- 
ginning July 7. Application for admission should be 


made to Alpheus Hyatt, curator of the museum. 


The Old South pilgrimage to Whittier’s homes and 
haunts numbered oyer 500 people on Saturday, every one 
of whom seemed to enjoy the visit to the poet’s birthplace 
and the scene of “Snow Bound,” near Haverhill, to the 
later home at Amesbury, and the trip on the Merrimac 
past the places where ‘‘Mabel Martin,” “The Countess,” 
and other poems were laid. Addresses were made by 
Samuel T. Pickard, Whittier’s biographer, Edwin D. Mead, 
editor the New England Magazine, President Ordway of 
the Haverhill Whittier Club, and by others. 

very school fellow and college man must be inter- 
ested in the fact that the Harvard men who smeared the 
statue of John Harvard with red paint some time ago were 
discovered by a committee of their fellow students and in- 
duced to leave the university. To all intents and pur- 
poses, the desecrators were expelled by their fellow stu- 
dents. Not the least admirable matter in the affair was 
ihe manly letter, in which one of the red-painters made a 
public acknowledgment of his odious offense, while he 
left Harvard to finish his studies at Cornell. 

It is twenty-five years since J. O. Sanborn went to the 
Hingham high school, and it is highly gratifying, in this 
hour of festivities in that delightful suburb over so many 
years of efficient service by so scholarly a man and able 
a teacher, for the editor of the Journal to recall that he 
was personally responsible for the introduction of Mr. 
Sanborn to the Hingham school authorities. He who 
helps to fit a good man to a good place for twenty-five, 
years, and many more to come, has cause for congratula- 
tion, as well as the community. 


CHICAGO AND THEREABOUTS. 

The latest sensation in the Chicago schools is the dis- 
covery that Eva Martin’s story about the loss of her beau- 
tiful tresses at the hand of a “Jack the Clipper” in the 
basement of the school building during school hours was 
all a l—e, she having cut them herself because she wanted 
short hair. Aesthetics and ethics seem badly mixed in 


that case. 
a 


City council investigation of school board management 
began on Tuesday of this week. 
* ok * * 


Mayor Harrison is reported to have determined upon 
appointments to the school board which will mean the 
reorganization of that body. He is said to have in mind 
a business manager and a new system of purchasing 
school supplies. The mayor will have a chance to ap- 
point at least fifteen of the twenty-one members of the 
board, so that he can easily have whatever he wishes for 
a policy. Robert Lindbern is expected to come back. He 
was chairman of the finance committee, and resigned a 
year ago. Jane Addams is supposed to be sure of appoint- 
ment. 

* * * 

There is already much personal bitterness between some 
members of the school board and of the board of aldermen 
over the motion to investigate the doings of the former 
body. They call things by their original names in Chi- 
cago about this time. Alderman Mangler has already an- 
nounced that he has no designs upon the teachers or their 
salaries in his motion to investigate the board. 

* * 


The Journal readers of Chicago thereabouts and here- 
abouts will welcome this week a fine likeness of Miss 
Amelie Hofer, editor and publisher of the Kindergarten 
Magazine of Chicago. Miss Hofer is especially thought 
of at this time in connection with Baroness Von Bulow, 
the success and pleasure of whose American trip was as 
a whole due almost entirely to Miss Hofer, who arranged 
all dates, made all itineraries, met her as she stepped from 
the boat in New York upon her arrival, and was the last 
to bid her ‘“‘good bye” upon her departure. Thousands of 
American teachers, educators, and kindergartners are 
indebted to Miss Hofer for the privilege of having seen 
and heard the beautiful German champion of the im- 
mortal Froebel. Miss Hofer is, personally and profes- 
sionally, attractive. Few leaders have done more for Chi- 
cago educationally than she, and her work with pen and 
voice, her service in professional and social functions have 
helped the cause of education in many substantial ways. 

* 


The much-talked-of public school teachers’ federation was 
recently organized in Handel hall. It consists of the grade 
teachers in Chicago schools. The following officers were 
elected: President, Miss Katherine Burdick; vice-presidents, 
Mrs. Mary R. Bratten, Mrs. J. B. Hargrave, Miss J. R. Me- 
Dougall, Miss Jennie Johnson, Mrs. M. E. Patterson, Miss 
Cath ine Goggin; secretary, Mrs. Lizzie Meade; treasurer, 
Miss Mary I. Connor. 

It is expected the membership will include a large part of 
the grade teachers of the city. The next meeting will be held 
the third Saturday inSeptember. 

* * 


The city council is to investigate the board of education. 
There are those who think they see the hand of Hon. Charles 
S. Thornton in this, but so far as we can learn there is nothing 
tangible in the suspicion. By the by, there is something quite 
unique in Mr. Thornton’s position. It was he who attacked 
Colonel F. W. Parker some years ago, in the county board, 
and had the famous examination of the classes. It was he who 
arraigned the colonel and his school so sharply a year or two 
ago when he was on the city board of education. Mayor Swift 
did not reappoint Mr. Thornton, and it was supposed that his 
star had set, but the first official act of Mayor Harrison was to 
appoint him as his official legal adviser, which makes him one 
of the most influential men with this city administration. Of 
course he will be suspected of many things. It should be said 
that the teachers, notably the women teachers, have considered 
him their special friend in several emergencies. 

* * 


A new salary schedule is being prepared for the city 
teachers. The report of the committee is as follows :— 

Principals of schools shall receive $1,200 per annum for the 
first year’s service, increasing $75 per yearto a maximum 
salary. 

Schools shall be classified according to the average member- 
ship for the school year into three groups, as follows :— 

First group—Schools having an average membership for 
the school year of 700 or more pupils shall receive a maximum 
salary of $2,500 per annum. 

Second group—Schools having an average membership for 
the school year of 300 to 700 pupils shall receive a maximum 
salary of $2,000 per annum. 

Third group—Schools having an average membership for 
the school year under 300 pupils shall receive a maximum 
salary for the school year of $1,500 per annum. 

Whenever the membership of a school is reduced by trans- 
fer of pupils to other schools or by the opening of a new 
school the salary of the principal shall not be reduced for two 
years on account of the reduced membership. 

All principals who have not reached the maximum salary in 
the group to which their schools belong now shall be advanced 
$75 when they have served one year on their present salaries. 
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THE RUGBY SCHOOL MEMORIAL. 

A memorial is proposed in honor of the late Judge 
Thomas Hughes, author of “School Days at Rugby” and 
“Tom Brown at Oxford.” 

The plan of the English committee, of which the pres- 
ent first lord of the admiralty, Right Hon. George J. Gos- 
chen, is the chairman, includes a statue of Mr. Hughes, 
and also some endowment of the Rugby school missions 
in London and Birmingham. Sufficient money for the 
statue has already been subscribed in England, and the 
English committee earnestly desire that such of their 
“kin beyond sea” as may wish should share in 


American 
contributing to the proposed memorial. 

Mr. Hughes has left a permanent mark upon our litera- 
ture in his two books, which have become classic as faith- 
ful portrayals of English school and college life. In their 
healthful spirit and mora! tone they are ideal types of 
what such books should be. In his life as well as in his 
books Mr. Hughes was the embodiment of muscular 
Christianity, in contrast with the ascetic view of religion. 
In common with Maurice and Kingsley, he showed that 
sympathy of educated men for the working people of 
England which now finds its illustration in the college 
and university settlements of the great cities of England 
and America. It seems, therefore, eminently fitting that 
contributions to the memory of Mr. Hughes should go 
towards permanently establishing the mission of the 
school which was so dear to him. 

All contributions, however small, will be cordially ap- 
preciated by the English committee. The gifts of college 
students and sehool boys will be especially welcome, and 
it is hoped that the heads of such institutions will take 
measures to enable their students to make a common 
offering in the name of the institution. 

Messrs. Morton, Bliss, & Co., bankers, 38 Nassau street, 
New York City, have kindly consented to act as agents 
for the Thomas Hughes Memorial Fund on this side of 
the Atlantic. All contributions should be sent directly to 
them, either by draft, check, or postal order. 

THE “LOG” OF THE MAYFLOWER. 


The New York Times prints an article on the subject 
which is reproduced in a condensed form. 

In the first place, it may be well to understand that this 
is nota “log-book” at all, but Governor William Bradford's 
history of the Plymouth plantation. It was written from 
time to time while he was governor of the colony, and 
goes back several years previous to the sailing of the 
Mayflower, being a very thorough record from 1602 to the 
end of 1646. At the back of the book is a list of the pas- 
sengers, arranged by families, who embarked on the May- 
flower and made the historic settlement at Plymouth in 
1620. The book is a large one—270 pages—and entirely 
in the handwriting of Governor William Bradford. It 
was his intention to write a complete history of Ply- 
mouth, and for that reason he kept an accurate account 
of all the important events during the early years of the 
colony. But his history never got beyond his copious 
manuscript notes, yet this same copy was freely used by 
several early historians, and many valuable extracts were 
made from it. Thus the Bradford manuscript history re- 
mained unpublishd to the world until 1856, when the 
Massachusetts historical society discovered its resting 
place and published it entire in the third volume of the 
fourth series of their collections. 

The discovery of the manuscript at that time is one of 
the most remarkable episodes in the history of literature. 
That the book existed, or had existed, was well known to 
scholars of New England history. Governor Thomas 
Hutchinson, in his second volume of Massachusetts his- 
tory, published in 1767, was the last one evidently who 
had access to the manuscript, and he undoubtedly saw it 
in the collection of early New England papers in the li- 
brary kept in the tower of the Old South church, Boston. 
The manuscript was there at the time the British entered 
Boston in 1775. They desecrated Old South chureh, using 
part of it for a riding school, and the collection of rare 
books and manuscripts in the tower was either destroyed 
or carried away. For years it had been supposed that 
Bradford’s valuable manuscript was among the number 
destroyed, and it was not until 1825 that a clue of its 
preservation was obtained. This was brought about in 
a singular manner, and is pleasantly told by Charles 

Deane, the able Massachusetts scholar and historian, who 
died eight years ago, in his preface to the published his 
tory in the Massachusetts historical collections. 

On the seyenteenth day of February, 1855, the Rev, 


Jobn 
S. Barry, 


who was at that time engaged in writing the 
first volume of his “History of Massachusetts,” since pub- 
lished, called upon me and stated that he believed he had 


made an important discovery, it being no less than Gov- 
ernor Bradford’s manuscript history. He then took from 
his pocket a duodecimo volume entitled “A History of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in America. By Samuel, 
Lord Bishop of Oxford. Second edition. London, 1846,” 
which a few days before had been lent him by a friend,and 
pointed out certain passages in the text which any one 
familiar with them would at once recognize as the lan- 
guage of Governor Bradford, as cited by Morton and 
Prince, but which the author of the volume, in his foot- 
notes, referred to as a “Manuscript History of the Plan- 
tation of Plymouth, ete., in the Fulham Library.” There 
were other passages in the volume, not recognized as hav- 
ing before been printed, which were referred to the same 
source. I fully coneurred with Mr. Barry in the opinion 
that this Fulham manuscript could be no other than 
Bradford’s history, either the original or a copy, the whole 
or in part, and that measures should at once be taken to 
cause an examination of it to be made. Correspondence 
was at once started with proper persons in London, with 
the result that the consent of the bishop of London was 
readily obtained, and an exact copy of the manuscript 
was made. Mr. Deane sent a letter of Bradford’s to 
Joseph liunter, one of the vice-presidents of the London 
society of antiquaries, and who superintended the tran- 
script of the volume, for verification, and this is Mr. 
Hunter’s reply:— 

“There is not the slightest doubt that the manuscript is 
Governor Bradford’s own autograph. Not only is there a 
sufficient degree of correspondence between the hand- 
writing of the manuscript and that of the letter which you 
transmitted to me, but there is the attestation of one of 
the family, written in 1705, stating that it was given by 
the governor to his son, Major William Bradford, and by 
him to his son, Major John Bradford. There is also in 
in handwriting of Prince a memorandum dated June 3, 
1728, showing how he obtained it from Major John Brad- 
ford. It also appears to have been in the New England 
library.” 

The value of the Bradford history as an original source 
of information cannot be overestimated. Without it 
much desirable information regarding the passengers on 
the Mayflower and their subsequent history would be for- 
ever lacking. The list of the families, with children and 
servants, at the back of the volume, is of the greatest 
genealogical value. There were 102 passengers who em- 
barked from England, and added to the original list is 
another, written thirty years after, thus prefaced by 
Bradford: “And seeing it hath pleased him to give me 
to see thirty years compleated since these beginnings, and 
that the great works of his providence are to be observed, 
I have thought it not unworthy my paines to take a view 
of the decreasings & increasings of these persons, and 
such changs as hath passed over them & theirs, in this 
thirty years. It may be of some use to such as come 
after, but, however, I shall rest in my owne benefite.” In 
concluding he makes this quaint note: “And of the old 
stock (of one & other) ther are yet living in this present 
year, 1650, nere thirty persons. Let ye Lord have ye 
praise, who is the High Preserver of men.” It may not 
be generally known that the entire manuscript was pub- 


lished in fac-simile last year in London and this country 
by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
FIVE ARAB MAXIMS. 

Never tell all you know; for he who tells everything 
he knows often tells more than he knows. 

Never attempt all you can do; for he who attempts 
everything he can do often attempts more than he can do, 

Never believe all you may hear; for he who believes all 
that he hears often believes more than he hears. 

Never lay out all you can afford; for he who lays out 
everything he can afford often lays out more than he can 
afford. 

Never decide upon all you may see: for he who decides 
upon all that he sees often decides on more than he sees. 


—o-——- 


WHAT IS TALKED ABOUT. 


“T have to travel on street cars a good deal,” says a 
physician, and I hear all kinds of people talk. A short 
time ago I thought I would keep a record of the words 
most frequently used within my hearing by people of all 
classes. 

I omit names, profanity, and vulgarity, but otherwise 
this list, which represents one week’s street car conversa- 
tion, is absolutely correct. Here, then, is a summary of 
what married men talk about: — 

“Dollars mentioned within my hearing, 407 times; 
business, 295; money, 206; dollar, 194; stocks, 163; 
bonds, 152; job, 81; son, 68; daughter, 11; wife, 4; 
literature, 0; music, 0; art, 0. 

“Married women: She, 409; party, 326; dress, 324; 
splendid, 316; dollars, 291; trimming, 187; cards, 151; 
prize, 151; society, 130; baby, 129; clothes, 84; weather, 
62; rich, 60; lovely, 59; perfectly awful, 46; doctor, 43; 
medicine, 34; music, 6; literature, 0; art, 0. 

“Young men, unmarried: Corker, 502; daisy, 467; girl, 
416; beauty, 391; fairy, 306; winner, 302; stunner, 284; 
hummer, 251; dance, 104; party, 87; old man, 83; fight, 
79; money, 72; dollars, 50; no good, 42; cigarette, 31; 
college, 1; literature, 0; music, 0; art, 0. 

“Young women, unmarried: Lovely, 509; just perfectly 
Jlovely, 491; horrid, 476; gorgeous, 463; fellow, 409; en- 
gaged, 387; dress, 371; stunning, 352; love, 295; party, 
291; wear, 284; she, 206; opera, 108; ring, 31; mamma, 
28; papa, 16; music, 9; mother, 1; picture, 1; poem, 1; 
art, 0. ’ 

“T intend,” the doctor concluded, ‘‘to pursue this sub- 
ject further, and may some day be able to give additional 
figures that will be interesting.” 

ANSWERS TO FLORAL QUOTATIONS. 
{See Journal of June 24.) 

(1.) Emerson. (a) Olive Thorne Miller. John Bur- 
voughs, Bradford Torrey, and others. 

(2.) Celia Thaxter. (a) Her home was on Appledore, 
one of the Isles of Shoals. 

(3.) Longfellow. (a) The Mayfiower, in “The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish.” 

(4.) Bryant. (a) Bloodroot. (b) The rhizome yields 
a red juice. 
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1897 ~NEW SCHOOL 


In Public School Music 


WITH SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS OF PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
DRAWING, PENMANSHIP AND PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 

Western Section, Chicago (South Side), July 12-28, 1897. 

Eastern Section, Boston (Hingham), Mass., Aug. 3-19, 1897. 


FACULTY : 


MUSIC : Frederic H. Ripley, Boston, Mass.; Thomas Tapper, Boston, Mass.; William L. 'Tomlins, 
Chicago, Ill.; Julia Ettie Crane, Potsdam, N. Y.; Emma A. Thomas, Detroit, Mich.; Nannie 
W. S. 


C. Love, Muncie, Ind. LECTURERS: 


¢ ‘Titusville, Pa.; Mary Dana Hicks, Boston, Mass.; Anna B. Badlam, Boston, Mass. ; Joxephine 
C. Locke, Chicago, Ill. ; William Armstrong, Chicago, Il. 

. PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION: W. S. B. Mathews, Chicago, Il. 
¢ ACCOMPANIST : Bessie Birchard, Cambridge Springs, Pa. 
6 PHYSICAL CULTURE: Louise Preece, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 

a 


Springs, Pa. 


PENMANSHIP: Hollis E. Dann, Ithaca, N. Y.; C. C. Curtiss, Minneapolis, Minn. 
DRAWING: Mary W. Gilbert, New Bedford, Mass.; Bonnie Snow, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Phe work of the Narurat Course tn Music will be exemplified by the authors of the system, Messrs. Ripley 
and Tapper. The phenomenal success of this school in previous seasons has led the management to increase its scope 
and to lengthen the term, giving promise of an exceptionally valuable, important and interesting session. 


Tuition, including all Departments except Pianoforte Instruction, 


FIFTEEN DOLLARS. 


hor full particulars and forms for membership, address 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 


OF METHODS 1897 


B. Mathews, Chicago, Ill.; Emily Wakefield, 


Louise Birchard, Cambridge 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 

THE PLANT WORLD, ITS ROMANCES AND REALI- 
TIES. A Reading Book of Botany. By Frank Vin- 
cent, in “Appleton’s Home Reading Books” series. 
Edited by Dr. William T. Harris. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. Cloth. 228 pp. 

The author has set himself the task of making a read- 
ing book of sandwiched prose and verse from ancient and 
modern authors. Each selection is a unity, each so brief 
that it may be read while the attention is easily controlled 
hy it, and yet the book as a whole is a unity in that it 
treats of botany only, doing it, however, in such a way 
that geography, commerce, and the industries are closely 
correlated, 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Translated into English Blank 
Verse. By William Cullen Bryant. Two volumes in 
one. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 355. pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

There is no greater name among ancient authors than 
that of Homer. Different cities have claimed and fought 
for the honor of being his birthplace. No greater poems 
were ever written, in ancient or modern times, in 
any language, than the “Iliad” and “Odyssey,” which 
claim this old Greek poet as their author. It is enough 
for any classical scholar to know that these great poems 
were translated into English by the distinguished Ameri- 
can poet and Greek scholar, William Cullen Bryant. This 
work cost the translator nearly four years of his time, 
und he so much enjoyed the work that he parted with the 
old Greek poet, when it was completed, with much regret. 
He chose blank verse instead of hexameter, mainly be- 
cause it enabled him to keep more closely to the original 
in his rendering, without any sacrifice either of ease or 
of spirit in the expression. These enterprising publishers 
have reduced the price of the work from $2.50, the lowest 
ever marked, to $1.00, the price of the present volume, 
and we are glad to learn that if this book proves a suc- 
cess, the publishers will follow it with the “Odyssey,” 
Longfellow’s “Dante,” and Taylor’s Goethe’s “Faust.” 
THE PURSUIT OF THE HOUSE BOAT. By John Ken- 

drick Bangs. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 

$1.25. 

This book is a sequel to ‘‘The House Boat on the Styx,” 
and relates the adventures of the members of the club 
of the Associated Shades, and of their wives, daughters, 
sisters, and fiancees who have been unwittingly abducted 
by Captain Kidd and his crew. From the dedicatory 
paragraph to the ‘finis” it is replete with pure, honest 
fun. The shrewdness of Charon, as president of the 
Styx Navigation Company (Limited), in maintaining the 
business principles of his company, is exceedingly rich, 
while the adroitness of Captain Kidd during his cross- 
examination by Portia will be remembered as one of the 
choicest morsels of a very readable book. Those who 
have read the first book of this series will surely want to 
read this one, and those who read this will want the for- 
mer. These two volumes are among the foremost humor- 
istie books of the day. The illustrations by Peter Newell 
are a part of the book itself, and entirely characteristic 
and appropriate. 

THE PARENTS’ ASSISTANT; OR, STGRIES FOR 
CHILDREN. By Maria Edgworth. Illustrated by 
Chris. Hammond, with Introduction by Anne Thackeray 
Ritchie. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 465 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Maria Edgeworth solved the problem of writing for the 
universal interest and uniform profit of children. She 
was one of the great educational writers of all time, and 
one of the greatest writers for children. The title might 
mean many things, but it is eminently appropriate for a 
hook that furnishes parents with stories to read to the 
little children, who ask again and again, “Read me a 
story.” No one else has ever written as Maria Edgeworth 
wrote, and her beautiful stories are as fascinating as any 
sensationalist ever penned, as brilliant as any other 
genius has written, as philosophical as George Eliot’s 
writings. The illustrations add to the attractiveness of 
the volume. The stories here reprinted are The Orphans, 
Lazy Lawrence, The False Key, Simple Susan, The White 
Pigeon, The Birthday Present, Eton Mountain, Forgive 
and Forget, Waste Not, Want Not, Old Poz, The Mimic, 
The Barring Out, The Bracelets, The Little Merchants, 
Tarlton, The Basket Woman. 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM AND THE SALA- 
MAN AND ABSAL OF JAMI. Rendered into English 
verse by Edward Fitzgerald. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. 288 pp. Portrait. Cloth. Gilt top. 
Price, $1.00. 

This is a gem of literature. In the hands of Fitzgerald, 
this work of the great astronomer-poet of Persia has be- 
come an English classic, admired by Swinburne, Profes- 
sor Norton, Tennyson, and scores of other famous men 
and women. It is regarded as a masterpiece of thought 
and verse, Tennyson called it his “Golden Eastern Lay.” 
It is indeed even more than a lay, a mosaic of logical argu- 
ment, welded by Fitzgerald’s genius from isolated stan- 
zas. The present volume contains not only the poetry of 
the great Persian astronomer, but a biographical sketch 
of Fitzgerald, written by Michel Kerney, Tennyson's epi- 
logue to him, Fitzgerald’s account of Omar of Narshapur, 
and reprints of the first edition. Notes, variations he- 
tween the different editions, and a comparative table of 
stanzas are included. The printing, binding, and beauti- 
tul form of the book conspire to make it every way satis- 
factory and desirable. 


COALS. By William 
Jasper Nichols. Philadelphia: J. Bs Lippincott Com- 
pany. Cloth. flustrated. 405 pp. Price $2.00. 
Chis is the one great work upon the subject of Ameri 

can coals. combining the wisdom of all other researches, 

and sdding much that is to be found nowhere else. The 
annual output of coal in America alone is nearly $200,- 

000.000. It is a work authoritative with the operators of 

great coal nines, instructive to the miner who aspires to 


THE STORY OF AMERICAN 


rise above his daily toil by an intelligent grasp of the en- 
tire business, enlightening to wide-awake dealers and 
carriers, interesting to all consumers in home, factory, 
or foundry. 

The new world is older than the old world. In the 
great geological upheaval there were several great basins 
in which were accumulated the vegetable matter which, 
rotting and settling for ages, became the coal storehouse 
from which we draw our supplies. These are in Texas, 
Arkansas, Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, and Michigan, that of 
the Allegheny region is the most important, while a little 
one in Rhode Island is of slight consequence. The gen- 
crally-accepted theory is that coal is the remains of vege- 
table matter which became decomposed and mineralized 
where it grew and where it is now found. 

‘The earliest mention of coal is in Proy. xxvi.: 21, which 
was written about 1016 B.C.: “As coals are to burning 
coals, and wood to fire, so is a contentious man to kindle 
strife.’ Other Bible references are: Isaiah xlvii.: 14, 
“There shall not be a coal to warm at, nor fire to sit be- 
fore’; Isaiah xliv.: 12, “The smith with the tongs both 
worketh in the coals, and fashioneth it with hammers”: 
Isaiah liv.: 15, “I have created the smith that bloweth 
coals in the fire’; Lam. iv.: 8, “Their visage is blacker 
than a coal,” ete. The story of the fortune and misfor- 
tune of the coal discoverers, operators, and miners of 
Pennsylvania reads like a romance, but it has eventuated 
in an annual product of 50,000,000 tons. The great value 
of the book, however, is in the description of the processes 
of mining, shipping, selling, ete. 


With Chapters on: Charcoal, 
Manual for Teachers and 

By Anson K, 
183 pp. Price, 


LIGHT AND SHADE. 
Penci), and Brush Drawing. 
Students, ‘“‘National Drawing Books.” 
Cross. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 
postpaid, $1.10. 

The “National Drawing Books” deserve the success 
that has attended them. ‘The books that form the neces- 
sary part of this system and which have been previously 
noticed, are “Free Hand Drawing,” ‘Mechanical Draw- 
ing,” and “Color Study.” This work on “Light and 
Shade” is not indispensable to that system, but isintended 
to be used in connection therewith as soon as the child 
enters the high school. It is elaborate without being 
complex, clear without being childish, artistic without be- 
ing above the comprehension of the pupil of ordinary 
talent. ‘The book is charming to an art student, and clear 
and inspiring to the high school boy or girl. The pub- 
lishers deserve speciait commendation for the way in 
which they have brought it out. 


LEGENDS OF THE RED CHILDREN. A Supple- 
mentary Reader for Fourth and Fifth Grade Pupils. 
By Mara L. Pratt. New York and Chicago: Werner 
School Book Company. Attractively Bound and Illus- 
trated. 

Dr. Pratt has a delightful way of putting things for lit- 
tle people, and never were Indian legends given a more 
attractive setting for children than here. “he art in her 
title, ‘* Legends of the Red Children,” is charasteristic of her 
genius in saying things in the quaint way that children 
enjoy. There are twenty-four of those Indian legends, 
each illustrated. 

AN ELEMENTARY BOOKKEEPING. With Business 
Forms. By Judson Wade Shaw, A. M. Boston: D. C, 
Heath & Co. Price, with forms, 95 cents. 

This is an eminently practical work, embracing sys- 
tematic and applied training in keeping and postingsimple 
accounts, writing business letters, receipts, notes, bank 
checks, drafts, telegrams, orders, making bills, and hints 
on saving and use of wealth. It is admirably adapted to 
use in our publie schools, enabling the pupils to gain this 
desirable knowledge in as brief a time as possible. It is 
modern in plan, explaining clearly the applied use of 
business papers, and a practical knowledge of keeping 
accounts and of business forms. The arrangement is in- 
ductive; the explanations and illustrative examples are 
full and clear. In addition to the text of the ‘‘Practice 
Rook,” there are seventy pages of new matter, consisting 
of examples for practice and illustration, explanation of 
methods, business suggestions, hints on wealth, commer- 
cial law, ete. The work deserves the high commendation 
which it has received from many practical teachers who 
have tested its use in the schoolroom., 

SAINT EVA. 
Pain). New 
Price, $1.25. 
This is a story which finds many an illustration in real 

life, and is one of a sad character. It might be told in 

a few words, but the author has spread it out over many 

pages, and the beauty of her language and the life-like 

character of her scenes give the book a charm. Eva 

Carona was the angelic daughter of an English mother 

and an Italian father. She was very beautiful, and ex- 

ceedingly innocent and artless. Clayton Seaford proposed 
marriage to her, and his apparent affection was recipro- 

cated with intense earnestness. But he soon inherited a 

great estate, and because she was in moderate circum- 

stances, he abandond her. The heart of Eva was broken, 
and a lingering sickness resulted which ended in her 
death. Among the best scenes in the story are Eva and 

Wreall, the dance with Seaford, Eva’s diary, the festivi- 

ties-in Capri, Eva and Seaford, Seaford and his sister, Eva 

refuses Wyeall, the letter to Seaford, and Seaford reads 
the letter. This letter was written by Eva to be delivered 
to Seaford after her death, and was delivered to him by 

Wygall. 


A Novel. By Amelia 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


vain (Mrs. Barry 
30L pp. 


4 SHORT HISTORY OF EDUCATION. By W. H. 
Payne, LL. D. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. Cloth. 93 
pp. Price, 50 cents. 

This is a masterly presentation of the essential facts, 
biographical and professional, of the history of educa- 
tion as presented in the “Mneyclopaedia of Education,” by 
Ovear Browning, edited by President Payne of Nashvilie, 
who prefaces it with one of the best discussions of the 
training of teachers that has been anywhere written. 


With such a book, attractively printed and profusely il- 
lustrated, for fifty cents, there is no excuse for any 
teachers not knowing about the history of his profession. 


HOW TO CELEBRATE WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY, 
ETC. Arranged by John A. Shedd and Others. Leba- 
non, O.: March Brothers. Paper. 

This is an unusually valuable collection of school ex- 
ercises for Washington’s Birthday, Arbor Day, Decora- 
tion Day. Fourth of July, Thanksgiving Day, Christmas, 
and the birthdays of authors and other noted men, ar- 
ranged by John A. Shedd, Ida M. Kendrick, Mrs. Emma 
T. March, Mrs. E. E. Chester, and Archibald Humboldt. 


THE MASTERY OF BOOKS. By Harry Lyman Koop- 
man. New York and Chicago: American Book Com- 
pany. 214 pp. 

It is not less fortunate than curious that the inspira- 
tional value of a book so often has not the slightest rela- 
tion to the truth of the philosophy which it expounds, or 
of the facts upon which this is established. Hegel’s 
“Philosophy of History’ and Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus” 
are only samples of the multitude of books which are 
largely wrong in conclusion and in methods, yet whose 
value to the world, through its individual readers, can 
be measured by no standard which applies to the most 
-arefully wrought appendices of dates or statistics. Such 
a book is the little manual which the librarian of Brown 
University has prepared. 

The professional manager of a library, thoroughly in 
sympathy with Mr. Koopman’s method and aims, who so 
far forgot the rules of mastering books as to read 
and inwardly digest this one, would doubtless find it 
disconcerting. Lacking such sympathy and professional 
attitude, the most hearty commendation of the book is 
very easy. Mr. Koopman’s ideal, his point of view, his 
logic, are all so impossible that they can scarcely turn 
astray the healthy ambition which is aroused by his ear- 
nest enthusiasm, his wondrous facility in characterizing 
all literature, whether in the abstract or in the concrete, 
and his own evident mastery of the art of discovering 
what a book contains, to whom and how the book may 
be of greatest service. 

Mr. Koopman secured for his manual an ideal title, from 
the commercial standpoint, and it is a title that might 
properly apply, with due explanations, to the chapters 
which make this book worth owning. But the author ap- 
parently felt the need of the explanation, and having set 
about the task of justifying his title, he produced an intro- 
duction on what and how and how much to read. Like 
the useful portion of his book, these chapters are based 
upon the personal experience of a man who has mastered 
the book-world, and who has found there much wisdom 
and infinite pleasure. But for most of Mr. Koopman’s 
readers, his world can be. but a secondary resort, full of 
wisdom and pleasure, but essentially supplementary to 
the real world of personal contact with actual experi- 
ence. Mr. Koopman knows that this is true, for he says 
so; but his introductory chapters allow a suspicion that 
this knowledge was not derived from the world outside of 
printed pages. Like most book-learning, we recognize 
its truth, but only the experience of life can give con- 
firmed belief, 

Having passed the introductory shoals, Mr. Koopman 
is a pilot who richly deserves all the hearty praise he is 
receiving for his hints on reading and on the use of libra- 
ries. He has had much experience at Harvard and Brown, 
and at the University of Vermont, and it is easily appa- 
rent that he has devoted his energies to learning how to 
read for himself, as well as how others may best read. 
The chapters in which he writes from the standpoint of 
this experience are packed with suggestions, and should 
most earnestly be urged upon all young people who are 
being turned toward the pursuit of reading. Mr, Koop- 
man has conscientiously devoted himself to reading 
courses and memory courses, and the advice which he 
bases upon the results of these experiences is most edi- 
fying. In such matters as foreign language study, the use 
of reference books and catalogues, and note-taking, the 
manual is a thoroughly safe guide. 

Every publie library and every school library should 
have Mr. Koopman’s manual within easy reach of its 
readers, and few of them will find a single copy suflicient 
for their needs, if only the precaution be taken to point 
out where the kernel lies, in the middle, where the nutri- 
ment is all the richer for the rind before and after, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘“Macbheth,” with notes by James M. Garnett. 
Boston: Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. 

“The Study and Practice of French (Part III.)."" By Louise C. 
Boname. Price, $1.00. Philadelphia: Louise C. Boname. 

“Introduction to the Study of Economics.” By Charles Jesse 
Bullock. Price, $1.25. Boston: Silver, Burdett, & Co 

Labiche and Martin’s La Poudre aux Yeux. Edited by Benjamin 
W. Wells. Price, 25 cents,——* First Spanish Readings.” Edited by 
John E. Matzke. Price, $1.00. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

* Louis Kuhne’s Facial Diagnosis.’’ Translated by August F. Rein- 
hold, Price, $1.00. New York: A. F. Reinhold, 

“A First Book in Writing English.” By Edwin Herbert Lewis. 
Price, 80 cents.——* Some Observations of a Foster Parent.” By John 
Charles Tarver. Price, $1.75. ——*'The Public School Arithmetic.” 
By J. A. McLellenand A. F. Ames. Price, 60 cents. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

“A History of the United States of America.’”’ By Horace E. 
Scudder.——" Shaw’s Outlines of Literature.” By Truman J. Backus, 
Price, $1.25. New York: Sheldon & Co. 

Freytag’s ‘‘Die Journalisten.’”? Edited by J, Norton Johnson. 
Price, 85 cents. New York: American Book Company. 


Price, 35 cents, 


“Susan’s Escort and Others.” By Edward Everett Hale. Price, 
$1.50. ‘ Hell fer Sartin and Other Stories.” By John Fox, Jr. Price, 
$1.00.—‘' A Laboratory Course in Wood-turning. By Michael Joseph 
Golden.—* Bobbo and Other Fancies.”’ By Thomas Wharton. Price, 
$1.50 Georgia Scenes.’ By a native Georgian.—— Mr. Peters.” 
By RiccardoStephens. Price. $1.50.—* A History of Our Own Times,” 
By Justin McCarthy, Jr. Price, $1.75. —* The Real Condition of Cuba 


To-day.’ By Stephen Bonsall. Price, 60 cents. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

“The Student’s American History.”’ By D.H.Montgomery. Price, 
$1.55,—"‘Short Stories.””. By Elizabeth A. Turner. Price, 40 cents. 
“Fifth Book of Xenophon’s Arabasis. By Alfred G. Rolfe. Price, 
45 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co, 


TEACHERS WANTED to take orders, during the sum- 
mer, for roses. shrubs and trees 
No delivering. Experience unnecessary. Good wages. 
Perry Nursery Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Delicious 
Drink 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


with water and sugar only, 
makes a delicious, healthful, and 
invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
“When completely tired out by pro- 
longed wakefulness and overwork, it is 
of the greatest value tome. As a bev- 
erage it possesses charms beyond any- 
thing I know of in the form of med- 
icine.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, K. J. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGQISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
July 1-3: New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, New York City, N. Y. 
July 1--2: Manual Training Teachers’ As- 
sociation of America, New Haven, Ct. 


July 6-8: New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association, Binghamton, N. Y. 

July t--9: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee, Wis. 

July 9-12: American Institute of Instruction, 
Montreal, Canada. 

July 13--15: Maryland State Teachers’ 
Association, Blue Mountain, Md. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR 1897. 


Arkansas.—Normal course in French and 
German, July 5 to August 7, Eureka Springs, 
Berlitz & Co. 

California,—Leland Stanford University, 
May 31st, Stanford University. 


Colorado.—Denver normal and prepara- 
tory, June 14 to July 12, Denver, Fred Dick. 


Illinois.—Cook County normal summer 
school, July 5, Chicago, W. S. Jackman. 
University of Chicago, July 1, Chicago, The 
Examiner. 

Indiana.—Northern Indiana normal 
summer school, June 10, Valparaiso, H. B. 
Brown. State normal school, June 28 to 
August 6, Terre Haute, Ellwood & Kemp. 


lowa.—Western Normal College, June 8 to 
July 21, Shenandoah, J. M. Hussey. 


Kansas.—Kansas state normal school, 
June 11 to August 12, Emporia, E. L. 
Payne. 

Kentucky.—Summer school, May 24 to 
June 18, Somerset, A, Livingstone. 


Massachusetts.—Harvard University 
summer school, July 6, Cambridge, M. 
Chamberlain. Laurel Park Teachers’ In- 
stitute, June 28 to July 3, Northampton, G. 
T. Fletcher. Martha’s Vineyard Summer 
Institute, July 12, Cottage City, Dr. W. A. 
Mowry, A. W. Edson, A. M., Worcester, 
Mass. The Sauveur summer school of 

. languages, July 5 to August 13, Amherst, 
Dr. L. Sauveur. 


Michigan.—Kindergarten training 
school, July, Grand Rapids, Clara 
Wheeler, Petoskey Normal School and 
Business College, July, M. O. Graves. 
University of Michigan, July 7, August 18, 
Ann Arbor, J. H. Wade. Summer school 
of pedagogy and review, June 28 to August 
6, Benton Harbor, G. D. Edgeumbe, 

Michigan.—Benzonia College summer 
school July 6, six weeks, Benzonia, G. R. 
Colton. Ferris summer school, May 
24 to July 5, Big Rapids, W. N. Ferris. 

Nebraska.—Nebraska Normal College 
summer school, June 7, Wayne, J. M. Pite. 


Fremont Normal Institute, June & F 
W. H. Clemmons. = 


New Hampshire.-Summer schools 
August 28, Durham, Hon. Fred Gowing. 


New York.—School of expression, As- 
bury Park, F. T. Southwick. National 
summer school, July, Glens Falls, Sherman 
Williams. Summer school of the Univer- 
sity of the City of New York, July 5 to 
August 13, New York University, New 
York, C. L. Bliss. 

New York.--Summer schools, July 12-13, 
Chautauqua, I. H. Stout, A. M. Thousand 
Island Park, W. Hendrick, A. M. Glens 
Falls, P. I. Bugbee, A. M. 

New Jersey.—Berlitz school of languages, 
June 1 to August 27, Asbury Park, N. A. Joly. 

Nova Scotia—Summer school of science, 
July 7--22, Yarmouth, J. D., Seaman, Char- 


lottetown, P. E. I. 


Ohio.—Ohio State University, June 21 to 
July 17, Columbus. Pedagogical c r- 
ence, July 19--31, Columbus. American 
Normal College, June 8 to August 17, New 
Philadelphia. 


Pennsylvania.—Pennsylvania summer 
school, July 12--30, Huntingdon, Professor 
W. E. Deatrick. Normal Chautauqua, E. 
Stroudsburg, July 5, G. P. Bible. Phila- 
delphia summer school, July 6--30, Phila- 
delphia, D. C. Munroe. 


Texas.—Baylor University summer 
school, June 14 to August 6, Waco, W. H. 
Pool. 

Vermont. 
H. Andrews, Derby. 
Taylor, Hardwick. 
Allen, Westford. 
Prichard, Bradford. 
Boyce, Middlebury. 
Bellows Falls. 

All these schools begin August 7, and 
continue two weeks. 

Virginia.—Summer school of methods, 
June, Charlotteville, C. Glass. 
Wisconsin.—Summer school for physical 
training, July 6 to August 14, Milwaukee, 
W. A. Stecker, St. Louis, Mo. 


Summer schools, Barton, G, 
St. Johnsbury, W. H. 
Essex Junction, J. E. 
Randolph, F. E. 
Middlebury, F. E. 
Putney, H. D. Ryder, 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 

A. Fitzroy Chase, Ph.D., for thirteen 
years president of the East Maine Confer- 
ence Seminary at Bucksport, has resigned 
to accept the presidency of Kent’s Hill 
Seminary at Readfield. 

The normal training school at Lewiston, 
Me., Miss Adelaide V. Finch, principal, 
held its anniversary exercises June 16th, 
and six voung women graduated. 

At Gardiner, Rev. E. B. Barber has been 
chosen as supervisor of the public schools 
to fill the vacancy made by the resignation 
of J. M. Larrabee, who has been connected 
with the school board for twenty-seven 
years, the last three of which were as 
supervisor. 

The Farmington normal school gradu- 
ated a class of forty-six at its recent com- 
mencement. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The friends of Hon. Fred Gowing, state 
superintendent, have deep sympathy for 
him in this hour of his bereavement. The 
death of Mrs. Gowing is a great loss to a 
large cirele of friends. 

Phillips Exeter Academy has just held 
its 114th commencement. Dr. William G, 
Tucker, president of Dartmouth College, 
delivered the baccalaureate sermon. A 
graduate, amember of the New York 
alumni, whose name is withheld, presented 
a gift of $6,000 to the academy. 

The commencement at Kimball Union 
Academy was held the week commencing 
with June 138. 

The state summer institute, which has 
usually been held at Plymouth, will this 
year be held at Durham, in the Agricul- 
tural College building, for three weeks, 
from August 7 to 28. 

The eighth annual musical festival of 
the New Hampshire Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation will be held at the Weirs July 
19-28. The leading talent of the country 
has been secured. Professor Blaisdell of 
Concord will be conductor. 

The Journal was at fault in stating in 
the issue of the 17th that only one teacher 
remained in the New Hampshire normal 
school after the six resignations,—there 
were six who remained. The Journal had 
no intention of reflecting upon Dr. Camp- 
bell’s administration in saying that 
the teachers who resigned have not been 
happy in their work; it merely intended 
to chronicle the fact that there had not 
been harmony. The Journal rarely com- 
ments upon educational unpleasantness, 
which is always temporary and easily ad- 
justed when, as in this case, the retiring 
members of a faculty at once secure emi- 
nently satisfactory positions elsewhere, 

‘*CHILDREN TEETHING.” 

Mks. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING Syrup should always 
be used forchildren teething. It soothes the child 
softens the guins, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 25 cts.a bottle. 


A rosy, happy, laugh- 
ing baby brings the great- 
est happiness in all this 
wide, wide world to the 
wife and mother,—a bab 
that does not know ill- 
ness, a veritable romp- 
ing, rollicking cherub. It 
rests with woman herself 
to enjoy this great hap- 
piness. If she is afflict- 
ed with the weaknesses 
and diseases peculiar to her sex and does 
not properly prepare herself for that great- 
est event in woman’s life, motherhood, she 
may be sure that baby will suffer for her 
neglect and be puny and peevish. By tak- 
ing the proper care of herself during the 
period preceding motherhood she can insure 
the health of her baby. 

For weakness and disease of the organs 
distinctly feminine, Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription is the greatest of all known 
remedies. It stops all weakening drains 
upon the system. It renders the coming of 
baby safe and easy. It is prepared by a 
regularly graduated, experienced and skill- 
ful specialist in the treatment of diseases 
of women, Dr. R. V. Pierce, chief consult- 
ing physician to the Invalids’ Hotel and 
Surgical Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The wife that is, and the mother that is to be, 
needs above all other things a good medical book 

a that tells her how to perform 
successfully the duties of wife- 
hood and motherhood. Doctor 

Pierce's Common Sense Med- 
| ical Adviser contains several 
chapters devoted to the repro- 
ductive physiology of women 
and to Setene of the organs 
distinctly feminine. It contains 
over one thousand pages and 
every woman should have a 
copy. A copy, paper -covered, 
may be obtained absolutely free, 
by sending twenty-one one-cent stamps, to cover 
cost of mailing on/y, to the World's Dispensar 
Medical Association, No. 663 Main Street, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. If French cloth cover is desired, 
send ten cents extra (thirty-one cents in all), to 
pay for this better style of binding. 


Miss Snell going to the Salem (Mass.) nor- 
mal, and two others tothe Somerville 
training school. We wish Dr. Campbell 
every success in this important field of 
labor. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Framingham normal school graduated 
a class of fifty-one at its last commence- 
ment. 

The Medford high school held its fifth 
annual field day last Friday; and the com- 
mon of the ancient town on “ye Mystick” 
was gay with martial music, with uni- 
formed school-boy soldiers’ drill, with 
athletics, and with hundreds of mothers 
and pretty sisters who came to look on and 
take part in the luncheons, served in the 
tents. 

GREENFIELD. Henry T. Bailey re- 
cently delivered a lecture on “Elements 
of Beauty,” the proceeds ($50) being ex- 
pended for works of art for the high 
school. Miss Cordelia J. Stanwood, the 
teacher of art in.the public schools, ar- 
ranged for Mr. Bailey’s lecture, and has 
created so great an interest in her depart- 
ment that two clubs have been organized 
by pupils of the grammar and intermedi- 
ate schools for the study of art out of 
school hours.——Savings banks have been 
introduced into two schools, and the suc- 
CESS has been so great that others will be 
introduced into three additional schools 
in the fall.———At the spring town meet- 
ing a liberal appropriation was voted for 
the introduction of manual training. 
Three members of the committee and 
Superintendent Dame recently visited the 
Springfield schools to see what is being 
done in this department in the best city 
schools, and it is expected that knife-work 
and sewing will be introduced into the 
grammar and intermediate schools in the 
fall._——-A commercial department was 
added to the high school in September, ’96 
and the success has been so great and the 
work in bookkeeping, typewriting, and 
stenography, under W. O. Holden, has 
been so good that an increased appropria- 
tion for this department was voted at the 
annual town meeting. 

BILLERICA. E. C. Davis has been 
elected principal of the Howe school. Al- 
bert M. Jones has resigned to accept the 
position of head master, boys’ department, 
Perkins Institution for the Blind, at South 
Boston. During Mr. Jones’ two years ser- 
vice at Billerica, the school has been very 
prosperous, and improvements have been 
og in course of study and on the build- 
ng. 

WARE. Stanley H. Holmes of Gardner 
has been appointed superintendent of 
schools in place of Dr. F. BE. Spaulding, 


who has served in that capacity the past 
year. 

EVERETT. Maximum salary of teach- 
ers elected at the May meeting, $550. 
Commercial course of study was intro- 
duced into the high school. On the recom- 
mendation of Superintendent Condon, the 
board voted to send two primary teachers 
to Brooklyn, N. Y., at the expense of the 
board, to study the Ward method in read- 
ing. These two teachers will be made the 
centre of inspiration and help to the other 
teachers. The teachers will study the sys- 
tem during the spring and summer, and 
begin the work in earnest in the fall. 
The city council has made an appropria- 
tion of $18,000 for a new four-room schoo] 
building. This will make two in the 
process of construction. The school 
board has asked for a third, and for $5,500 
to ventilate the Devins school building. 


SOMERVILLE. At a late meeting of 
the school board, the resignation of Prin- 
cipal Fred W. Shattuck of the Bell school 
was received and accepted. He resigns 
to accept a position in a school in Boston. 


CHELSEA. The high school, Mr. Alton 
FE. Briggs principal, announces that it will 
receive as pupil teachers or observers for 
the year ’97 and ’98_ well-recommended 
graduates of colleges of good standing, to 
serve without pay, until by mutual agrec- 
ment such apprenticeship shall cease. 
The object to be gained by the student is 
practical instruction in methods of teach- 
ing and discipline, and a certificate from 
the principal of professional ability in this 
line work. 

BOLTON. The school board and 
some of the citizens are at war over the 
question of executing the law of compul- 
sory attendance at the schools. Ten years 
ago some school districts were abolished, 
and by a vote of the town the children 
were to be carried to and from the schoo) 
in barges, but these carriages were not to 
be driven to each house in the outskirts of 
the town, but to certain localities, where 
the children were tocollect ready to becon- 
veyed to school. These parents now re- 
fuse to send their children to school unless 
they are taken from their homes in the 
barges. But as the arrangement of con- 
veyance was made by the town, the com- 
mittee can and will enforce the law of 
attendance. 


MEDFORD. The school committee has 
re-elected Charles H. Morss superintend- 
ent of schools. 

LYNN. At a recent meeting of the 
school board Mayor Ramsdell introduced 
a revolutionary order, providing for the 
amendment of the rules doing away with 
the annual election of teachers, and per- 
mitting the incumbents to hold their posi- 
tions during good behavior, which was re- 
ferred to the committee on rules. Super- 
intendent O. B. Bruce was re-elected, and 
also all the special teachers. The mili- 
tary instructor was retained and _ his 
salary was raised from $900 to $1,000. 

SOMERVILLE. Miss Sarah E. Pratt, 
for many years one of the most success- 
ful primary teachers, was chosen principal 
of the new Hanscom school at a salary of 
$700, but before she had time to accept she 
was offered $800 to go to the training 
school at Bridgewater, and she accepted 
the latter offer. Merit is rewarded. 

SALEM. ‘The school board has _ in- 
structed the first district committee to es- 
tablish a commercial course in the high 
school, to begin September first next.- 
The graduation exercises at the high 
school will be held June 24, and the ad- 
dress will be by Rev. Arthur Little of Bos- 
ton. 

W. P. Search has been re-elected by 
unanimous vote superintendent of Hol 
yoke schools, for two years, beginning 
August 1, at $3,500. 

Extract from new rules in effect January 
1, 1897:— 

41. The superintendent shall be the 
head of his schools, and, as such, shall 


Strate or Onto, City or Torepo, 
Lucas County. \ ss. 
Frank J. Cheney makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cheney & Co., doing business in the city 
of Toledo, county and state aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
case of catarrh that cannot be cured by 
the use of Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D. 1886. A. W. GLEASON, 
[Seal] Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 
F. 5. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 
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have a voice in the councils of the board 
and of the various committees. He shall 
nominate his assistants and the teachers, 
make all assignments and transfers of 
teachers, and have entire charge of the 
classification, examination, and promotion 
of pupils. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The Bristol Teachers’ Club closed its 
work for the year with an unusually in- 
teresting meeting, at which a fine musical 
and literary programme was presented, 
tollowed by a generous collation. 

BROWN UNIVERSITY. At the late 
commencement the following honorary de- 
grees were conferred: LL.D. on Hon. 
John Hay, ambassador to the court of St. 
James, class of 1858; Master of Arts on 
Klisha Dyer, governor of Rhode Island, 
William Carey Joslin, class of 1876, and 
Willard S. Allen of Boston. Doctor of 
Science—Benjamin Franklin Clarke, act- 
ing president of Brown University. Miss 
Martha Tarbell, daughter of Dr. Horace 
Tarbell, superintendent of schools, was 
made a doctor of philosophy. 

The esteem in which President E. Ben- 
jamin Andrews is held by the senior class 
is suggested by their sending their diplo- 
mas to Europe for him to sign. When the 
diplomas came back the custom house offi- 
cers taxed the class $5, because, they said, 
the president’s signature had increased the 
value of the goods. 

PAWTUCKET. The graduating class 
of the high school, numbering thirty-eight 
members, refused to take part in the ex- 
ercises unless the school board would hire 
a hall larger than the high school hall, 
Which will accommodate 600 people. 
Whereupon the board notified them that 
they had no money to spend for the pur- 
pose named, and that all of the class who 
did not take part would be publicly ex- 
pelled. The class then voted that they 
would attend and take part, “providing 
the committee will attend and take part in 
their exercises.” 

-awtucket is seriously considering the 
establishment of a technical school, At 
a largely-attended public meeting recently 
held for the discussion of the plan, Gil- 
man C. Fisher, superintendent of schools, 
presided, and Hon. P. E. Tillinghast 
strongly advocated the establishment of 
such a school. Principal Smith, James A. 
Slattery, and Elisha Winters of Boston 
also spoke in favor of the measure. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK, 


BROOKLYN. The first appointment of 
a woman to be principal of a grammar 
school in this city has just been made. 
Mrs. Sheville, who receives the appoint- 
ment, will have a salary of $3,500 a year. 
Brooklyn may be slow in reaching modern 
ideas in education, but she pays well when 
she arrives. 

NEW YORK. The eighth semi-annual 
meeting of the New York State Teachers’ 
Association will be held at the Normal Col- 
lege in this city July 1 and 2. Walter S. 
Goodnough, president. 

At the commencement at Wells, the 
magnificent memorial window, the gift of 
Mrs. Grover Cleveland, who graduated with 
the class of ’85, was unveiled by Mrs. 
Cleveland, and presented to the college on 
behalf of the class by Richard Watson 
Gilder. 

ALBANY. There can be no more “keep- 
ing children after school.” The board of 
education so decides. 

New York state is becoming genuinely 
enthusiastic in child-study. A state asso- 
ciation has recently been formed by a com- 
mittee representing all the educational in- 
terests of the state in home, church, school, 
and college, the committee having been ap- 
pointed by the state superintendent. The 
first meeting will be held in New York, 
July 2, with a paper on the ‘Purposes, 
Methods, and Scope of Child-Study,” by 
Professor M. V. O’Shea, this to be dis- 
cussed by Dr. E. B. Titchener of Cornell, 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, Miss Jennie B. Merrill 
of New York, Dr. Albert Leonard of Bing- 
hamton, and others. During the year 
Professor M. V. O’Shea has, in addition 
to numerous singie lectures on child-study, 
delivered courses to large audiences of 
teachers and parents at Binghamton, 
Tonawanda, and Rochester. At Roches- 
ter at the close of the course he was unani- 
mously requested to extend the lectures 
until the close of the school year; and a 
university extension course in child-study 
has been arranged to be delivered by him 
next year. Somewhat the same enthusi- 
asm in the subject was manifested in the 
other places. 

Professor Morrow, principal of School 
No. 2, Elmira, has resigned to accept the 
superintendency of the public schools of 
Rome. 

NEW YORK. The governor having 
signed the bill authorizing the bond issue 


of $2,500,000 for the establishment of four 
high schools in this city, no material ob- 
stacle remains in the way of that educa- 
tional advance. The opposition which so 
long availed to prevent the inclusion of 
high schools in our system of public in- 
struction has not entirely disappeared, nor 
can it be expected to do so until a fair trial 
shall have vindicated the wisdom of the 
new departure. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. At the 208th anni- 
versary of the Penn Charter school thirty- 
five boys graduated. 

Arrangements have beeen made for a 
summer meeting of the American Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching 
in Philadelphia, to begin July 6. Dis- 
tinguished teachers will deliver lectures. 

The Western papers are giving con- 
siderable attention to a movement led by 
Professor James of the Chicago Univer- 
sity in favor of commercial high schools. 
Professor James’ idea is described as a 
preparation to make higher education in 
commercial branches a part of the regular 
curriculum of colleges—‘‘to give oppor- 
tunity to young men to equip themselves 
for success in every branch of business oc- 
cupation; to enable them to comprehend 
the modern commercial and _ financial 
organizations, their operation and _ possi- 
bilities, and to apply scientific processes 
of investigation and reasoning to commer- 
cial and financial problems.”’ Some ob- 
ject to Professor James’ idea, on the 
ground that it would result only in graft- 
ing the work of business colleges upon 
high schools to their injury, without se- 
curing any real advantage. 

Irom two to ten assistants to the super- 
visor of drawing in the schools of Phila- 
delphia are to be elected for next year. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. The Ella F. Young Club Is 
endeavoring to have the city institute the 
first week of school rather than the last 
week of vacation.——Miss Jane Addams is 
being urged for the school board._-—~ 
What will Charles S. Thornton do, educa- 
tionally, as Mayor Harrison’s legal ada- 
viser is the first question in educational 
circles.——-The quality of drinking water 
is still the “burning question.’’ <A_ bac- 
teriological test of the boiled water is now 
asked.—-——There are rumors that Mayor 
Harrison will be educationally heroic. 
It is said that there are ten places on the 
school board to be filled by him in the 
near future. Rarely has so much de- 
pended, educationally, upon the act of one 
man, and he an unknown quality, educa- 
tionally.——-The Chicago Teachers’ Club 
elected officers by the Australian ballot 
this year.——-The Chicago normal school 
is forty years old as the “Cook County 
Normal,” and on May 29 the event was 
celebrated in royal fashion at a dinner at 
the Sherman house.——At a meeting of 
the Illinois State Teachers’ Association 
held in Chicago in 1856 a resolution was 
adopted calling on the legislature to es- 
tablish a normal school. The legislature 
passed the bill on February 14, 1857, for a 
state normal university, and appointed a 
state board of education to have charge 
of it. On May 7 of the same year the 
board met and selected as the location 
North Bloomington, now Normal. A 
building was projected, George P. Randall 
of Chicago was chosen architect, the con- 
tract was let for $83,000, and the corner- 
stone was laid September 29, 1857. The 
intention of the legislature to make the 
institution a university was never car- 
ried out, so that while it is named a uni- 
versity, it never has been anything more 
than a normal school.——tThe state 
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board of education was appointed for the 
general administration of the state edu- 
cational institutions, but never has been 
invested with any powers except as direc- 
tors of this one institution. Numerous 
fine buildings have been erected on the 
grounds since 1857, the last and finest be- 
ing the gymnasium. 

lilinois College honored, in a unique 
way, the gift of Dr. Hiram K. Jones of a 
Jones Memorial building by having a 
“Symposium of Philosophy” on June 8. 
Among the speakers were Dr. Alexander 
Wilder of Newark, Dr. James H. Tufts of 
University of Chicago, Dr. W. T. Harris, 
U. S. commissioner of education, Dr. 
Hiram Jones of Jacksonville, 
George A. Sanders of Springfield, Il1., 
John J. Halsey of Lake Forest University, 
W. H. Wilder, president Illinois Wesleyan 
University, J. H. Hardin, president 
Eureka College, James E. Rogers, ex- 
president Blackburn University, and 
Louis J. Block of Chieago. 


INDIANA. 
State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington. 

Dr. William Jaeger, the founder of the 
Berlitz school of languages in Cincinnati, 
has with others purchased a large build- 
ing in Indianapolis, and will open a school 
of languages in September. Dr. Jaeger 
has been connected with the Ohio Military 
Institute, and the Culver’ Military 
Academy. 

Superintendent I. M. Wellington of 
Crawsfordsville has resigned. 
is his successor. 

President T. C. Reed of Taylor Univer- 
sity has charge of a summer school at 
Pine Lake, 

At Lagrange for next year C, H. Taylor 
is superintendent, Etta Delay, principal, 
and Eulalia Beans, assistant. 

Hugo P. Theime of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity is the new professor of French at 
Earlham. William C. Collins of Melrose, 
Mass., will take charge of the new depart- 
ment of physics. Dr. Gerber, professor of 
German, will have leave of absence and 
spend the year in and about Rome. 

ieorge E. Dee of Mulberry Grove, IIIL., 
succeeds W. A. Wert as superintendent at 
Redkey. Mr. Wert goes to De Pauw Uni- 
versity as an instructor. 

J. A. Wood, formerly high school princi- 
pal at Frankfort, takes charge of the 
Frankfort high school. 

Preston Eagleson is the new principal 
of the colored school at Bloomington. 
Mr. Eagleson graduated from Indiana 
University with high standing. 

Renos H. Richards, for the past six 
years superintendent of the Spencer 
schools, has accepted a position in the 
Battle Creek, Mich., high school. Fred 
L. Poachin succeeds him at Spencer. 

Charles H. Drybread, a ward principal 
at Anderson, has resigned to accept the 
principalship of the Hartford City high 
school. 

John C. Stone, who receives his master’s 
degree at Indiana University this year, 
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has recently been elected teacher of 
mathematics in the Elgin, Ill., high school. 

The many friends of ex-Superintendent 
J. W. Guiney of Owen county will regret 
to hear of his death, which occurred at 
Coal City the latter part of May. 


WISCONSIN. 

Beloit College celebrated its semi- 
centennial June 24, in an appropriate man- 
ner. It was the grandest occasion the 
town has ever witnessed. Since June 24, 
1847, there have been more than 4,000 
young menin this institution,and 520 have 
graduated from Beloit. At the start the 
citizens raised $12,000 for the college to be, 
and gave a site for the building. The 
president, Edward D. Eaton, entered upon 
his leadership of Beloit ten years ago, and 
has seen substantial growth in his admin- 
istration. 

In accordance with the provisions of the 
law recently passed by the state legisla- 
ture, Milwaukee’s new school board were 
appointed on April 20. There were 
twenty-one directors chosen by the school 
commission. Seven directors go out of 
office in one year, seven in two, and the re- 
mainder in three years. It is confidently 
hoped that this change will be a great 
benefit to the schools in the city. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
WASHINGTON. 

The appointments made by the governor 
for the state board of education for the en- 
suing four years are as follows: J. H. Mor- 
gan of Ellensburg to succeed J. G. Law- 
rence of North Yakima; Carrie Shaw Rice 
of Tacoma to succeed R. S. Bingham of 
Tacoma; J. B. Walker of Spokane to suc- 
ceed R. C. Kerrof Walla Walla; W. J. 
Hughes of Fairhaven to succeed J. M. Tay- 
lor of Seattle. Mr. Morgan is principal of 
the Ellensburg high school, and was for- 
merly territorial superintendent of public 
instruction. Mr. Walker is principal of 
the high school at Spokane. 

The new board assumes its duties shortly 
after its appointment, 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The Journal of Political Economy for 
June (Quarterly) has an able and instruc- 
tive article on “Monetary Reform in Rus- 
sia.” To the student of finance it presents 
the proposed new measures of this vast 
country in a most comprehensive Manner. 
It was written by H. Parker Willis. Ed- 
ward S. Meade treats of the “Fall in the 
Price of Silver Since 1873,” and George G. 
Funnell discusses the causes of the *Diver- 
sion of the Flour and Grain Traffic from 
the Great Lakes to the Railroads,.”’ J. Lau- 
rence Laughlin explains the existing coin- 
age of Japan, which is theoretically bi- 
metalic, but actually monometallic. Notes, 
book reviews, ana an appendix, giving 
tables relating to the “Flour and Grain 
Traffic,” complete a valuable number. 
Price, $3.00 a year; single number, 75 
cents. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press. 


—The Review of Reviews for June has as 
special features: “‘Sugar—the American 
Question of the Day,” by Herbert Myrick; 
“The Queen’s Empire—a Retrospect of 
Sixty Years,” by W. T. Stead; “Defective 
Eyesight in American Children,” by Dr. 
Frank Allport; and ‘Teachers’ Pensions— 
the Story of a Woman’s Campaign,” by 
Elizabeth A. Allen. The editorials in the 
department entitled “The Progress of the 
World” deal with the question of Ameri- 
can intervention in Cuba, with the problem 
of sugar in the tariff, with the relation of 
the powers to the Graeco-Turkish war, and 
with many other important topics of the 
month. The portraits of both American 
and foreign men of prominence are hum- 
erous. The Record of Current Events is 
convenient and valuable. Price, $2.50 a 
year; single copy, 25 cents. New York. 


—The Bookman is an illustrated library 
journal, published monthly by Dodd, Mead, 
& Co., New York. The June number has 
an excellent variety of literary matter, 
American, English, and miscellaneous. 
It contains portraits of James M. Barrie 
and George W. Cable, James Whitcomb 
Riley, William Le Queux, Colonel Hay in 
1871, William P. Trent, S. Levett Yeats, 
Mrs. Burton Harrison; also a fac-simile 
of a page of Miss Guiney’s manuscript for 
“Patrins.”” The ten departments are well 
edited, and contain poetry, European let- 
ters, novel notes, reviews ete. Published 
by Dodd, Mead, & Co., New York. 


—Harper’s Weekly for June 12 contains 
an elaborately-illustrated article by An- 
drew IF. West on the new library at Prince- 
ton designed by W. A. Potter, modeled on 
buildings at Oxford, the famous Magdalen 
tower being practically reproduced. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Allantic Monthly for July; terms, $4.00, 
a year. Boston. 

Harper's Monthly Magazine tor July; terms 
$4.00 a year. New York. 


Godey’s Magazine for July ; terms, $1.00 a year. 
New York 

International Journal of Ethics for July; terms, 
$2.50a year. Philadelphia. 

The Homiletic Review for July ; 
a year. New York. 

St. Nicholas for July ; 
New York. 

The American Kitchen Magazine for June; terms, 
$1.00 a year, Boston: Home Science Publishing Co. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute tor June; 
terms, $5.00 a year. Philadelphia. 

The Lotus for June; terms, 
Kansas City. 

The Magazine of Art for July; terms, $3.50 a year, 
New York: Cassell & Co. 

The Journal of Political Economy for June ; 
terms, $5.00 a year. Chicago. 

The Pall Mall Gazette for June; terms, $3.00 a 
New York. 


terms, $3.00 


terms, $3.00 a year. 


$10.00 a year. 


year. 


CHAUTAUQUA NOTES. 


The Chautauqua programme Will lay em- 
next summer upon pedagogical 
topics. The school of pedagogy, under the 
charge of President W. L. Hervey of 
Teachers’ College, New York, will offer a 
wide range of courses in psychology, gen- 
eral methods, and special applications, 
The opening address will be delivered by 
Professor H. B. Adams of Johns Hopkins 
on “The Study and Teaching of History.” 
Special lectures will be given by President 
G. Stanley Hall, Franklin T. Baker, Pro- 
fessor W. L. Bryan, Professor H. B, 
Adams, President Hervey, and others. 
Conferences of parents and teachers will 
also be organized with a view to securing 
the intelligent interest of fathers and 
mothers in the improvement of our educa- 
tional system, 

The method which has proved so gsatis- 
factory in the past two years of dividing 
the instruction in the Chautauqua Summer 
College into schools will be continued dur- 
ing the coming season at Chautauqua in 
1897. More than a hundred courses will 
be offered in all departments of collegiate 
instruction under professors from Yale, 
the University of Chicago, Johns Hopkins, 


phasis 


University of the South, Northwestern 
University, University of Michigan, Pur- 
due, Ohio, Kenyon, Hamline, and others. 
President Harper will continue in charge 
of the collegiate work, and will give a 
course of mid-week lectures, besides regu- 
lar instruction in the schools of sacred lit- 
erature, 

Among those engaged for courses of five 
or more lectures at Chautauqua next sum- 
mer are: President William DeWitt Hyde 
of Bowdoin College; Percy Alden of Mans- 
field House University Settlement, Lon- 
don; President G. Stanley Hall, Clark 
University; Professor H. B. Adams, Johns 
Hopkins; Professor Graham Taylor of the 
Chicago Commons; Professor Charles R. 
Henderson of the University of Chicago; 
Leon H. Vincent, and others. 

The special subjects of the University Ex- 
tension at Chautaugua courses for this 
summer will be German history and civili- 
zation, and Roman history and civiliza- 
tion, and lectures touching these topics 
will be given. 

The Chautauqua Assembly has recently 
issued a thirty-two-page pamphlet giving 
full and detailed information in regard to 
the courses offered in the various schoois, 
and a handsome prospectus in the form of 
the advanced number of the Chautauqua 
Assembly Herald, containing the daily 
programme for the season, and informa- 
tion in regard tothe various clubs and 
classes organized during the summer. 
These will be sent upon application to the 
secretary, W. A. Duncan, Chautauqua, 
Ny 


AN OLD ROAD MADE NEW. 

And now another joke is taken away 
from the already heavily-afflicted parag- 
rapher and specialty artist. No more 
ean either ring the changes on that time- 
honored old minstrel joke about the man 
who wanted to go to Chicago “the worst 
way,” and was directed to the B. & O. sta- 
tion, for the work of straightening the 
curves, Which were at once the delight and 
the horror of all through pasengers on the 
“picturesque B. & O.” is about concluded, 
and the trip through the mountains no 
longer reminds one of crossing the Eng- 
lish channel on a particularly rough day. 

This will be welcome news to the gen- 
eral public and to B. & O. enthusiasts— 
people who would not take any other route 
to their destinations if the B. & O. would 
possibly serve them. These are mostly 
passionate admirers of natural scenery, to 
whom the gigantic panorama along the B. 
& O. route can never become stale. In- 
deed, why should it, when it is never twice 
the same? Scenery on a scale of such im- 
mensity is like the ocean in its suscepti- 
bility to change. Not only with the sea- 
sons, but with the days, does its beauty 
vary. And even through a summer day it 
is never the same scene an hour at a time. 
Like a kaleidoscope, which the slightest 
alteration in position occasions a totally 
new view, so the forests and the moun- 
tains along this scenic route assume wholly 
new appearances with every passing cloud 
and every weather condition. 

Now that the exaggerated bug-bear of 
the Bb. & O. curves has been finally dis- 
posed of, and its road-bed made second to 
none, the excellence of its equipment and 
the peculiarly ‘‘make-yourself-comfort- 
able-we'll-do-everything-we-can-for-you”’ 
atmosphere which surrounds the traveler 
the instant he steps aboard a through train 
on this road will shortly double and treble 
the number of B. & O. enthusiasts, to 
whom the journey over mountains is less 
a journey than a pleasure.—The Pittsburg 
Star, June 5, 1897. 


LOW RATES TO THE 
If you contemplate a trip to the West, 
take advantage of the great reduction 
authorized on account of the Christian En- 
deavor Convention at San Francisco, the 
Elks at Minneapolis, and the Teachers at 
Milwaukee; all other points are corre- 
spondingly low. You want comfort, quick 
service, and, above all, the lowest rate. 
You can get these over the “Nickel Plate,” 
the shortest line to Cleveland, Fostoria, 
‘ort Wayne, Chicago, San Francisco, and 
all the principal Western cities. A postal 
brings information; or, better still, call 
on KF. W. Tibbetts, traveling passenger 
agent Nickel Plate Road, 260 Washington 
street, Boston, Mass. 


WEST. 


$2,384,500 
PAID IN DIVIDENDS IN 1896 
By Utah’s Mines. 


If you wish to share in these advantages by making 
small monthly payments for safe and protitable 


investments, write 
PRor. WM. H, TIBBALS, 
SALT LAKE Ciry, UTaAg, 


A GREAT CONVENIENCE FOR 
TRAVELERS. 

Pullman’s Palace Car Company have 
added the American Newspaper Annual to 
the libraries on the “Pennsylvania Lim- 
ited,” “Colonial Express,” and other trains 
of that class. The Wagner Palace Car 
Company have made similar provision for 
their passengers. This work is also in the 
libraries of nearly all the ocean, coast, 
sound, lake, and river steamers. 

The American Newspaper Annual is an 
encyclopedia of newspapers and periodi- 
cals published in the United States, Terri- 
tories, and Dominion of Canada, and of 
gazetteer facts of the places in which they 
are published. These gazetteer facts em- 
brace population, political complexion, 
transportation and banking facilities, lead- 
ing products and industries, and other in- 
formation which is of especial interest 
when traveling through these places. 

The work is published by N. W. Ayer & 
Son, the well-known newspaper advertis- 
ing agents of Philadelphia, and has long 
been recognized as the authority on all 
matters of this kind. 

We feel confident that no more useful 
volume can be found in the libraries of 
these cars and steamers, and none to which 
reference will oftener be made. The news- 
papers of the country and the traveling 
public generally will, we are sure, be 
greatly benefited and gratified by this pro- 
vision for their convenience. 


OFFICIAL EXCURSION, B. Y. P. U., 
CHATTANOOGA AND NASHVILLE. 


Leaves Boston, Monday, July 12, visiting 
Washington, Battlefield of Chickamauga, Mis- 
sionary Ridge, Lookout Mountain, Asheville, 
and Old Point Comfort. Rate, $41.50, in- 
cludes transportation, stateroom, Pullman 
Palace car, carriage drives over the Battlefield, 
and side trip to Nashville. Party under leader- 
ship of Mr. W. W. Main, 701 Tremont Temple, 
Boston. For complete Itinerary, address 
A. J. Simmons, N. E. A., 211 Washington St., 
Boston. [2t 


Wawseck Longs, N. Y. 
June 16, 1897. 

The Connecticut party have been here ten 
days, and in that time they have taken many 
very fine fish. There is no body of water in 
the Adirondacks that affords greater returns to 
the angler than Upper Saranac Lake, and as 
this has been proven by the many specimens 
now on exhibition at the different hotels along 
the shores of this lake one needs only to see 
them to be convinced of this fact. With its 
fine fishing we have some of the finest of 
mountain views, the purest of water, and a 
most invigorating atmosphere. One can make 
no mistake by coming to this beautiful summer 
resort. It is to the Adirondacks what Boston 
is to the New England States, and no New 
Englander should miss seeing it during the 
season. The fish bite better if you travel via 
the Fitchburg R.R. Write to J. R. Watson, 
Gen’l Pass. Agt., for full information in rela- 
tion to route. 


The Wabash railroad continues to cater 
to the traveling public in the most up-to- 
date way with through sleeping cars from 
Boston to Chicagoand St. Louis, vestibuled 
trains, parlor and dining cars; and rates 
as low as any for such service. Its freight 
service shows the same desire to serve the 
public. Daily merchandise cars are run 
from Boston to St. Louis, and to Kansas 
City and Denver, making on the Wabash 
rails an average running time, including 
stops, of twenty-onemiles perhour. Ship- 
pers, to obtain this service, should see that 
their shipping receipts are marked ‘‘via 
Wabash Railroad.” 
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VACATION TRIP? 


IF SO SEND 2°STAMP FOR Copy OF 


Excursion 


Py Rwarson GPAcr. 


ITCHBURG RR. 
Boston Mass. 


SLEEPING CARS O\ 
B. O. 


Commencing Sunday, June 138, the B. & 
O. R. R. will place in service, between Bal- 
timore and Chicago, Pullman observation 
sleeping cars. The cars have a saloon 
parlor in the rear, furnished with easy 


armchairs, upholstered revolving chairs, 
and sofas. This will enable passengers to 
view with better advantage the scenic 
wonders that have made the B. & O. 
famous. [3t 
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Reliability 
Has A 
Value. 
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Lovell “Diamond” Cycles 


are built by a long-established 
and reliable house. It will pay 
you to examine them before 
purchasing. 

A full line of Medium Grade 
Wheels, All Styles, Sizes, and 
Prices. They are Bargains that 
are reliable. 

We invite you to call. 


John P. Lovell Arms Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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KINDERGARTEN 


and Our Years of % 
Racers. Experience. 
~ WE WANT YOU TO SEE THEM. 5 
Send for Catalogue. 
Monarch Cycle Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, New York, London. 
AND SUHERMERAURN & CO 
“9 

3 East 14th St., 

New York. 


Send for new Catalogue. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Fifth Book of 
A First Book in Writing English..................... 
The Public School Arithmetic .................... 


A Laboratory Course in Wood-turning............... 
The Study and Practice of French (Part III.)........ 


Author. Publisher. Price’ 
Bullock. _. Silver, Burdett, & Co., Boston. $1.28 
Garnett Ed.) Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, Bos. .35 
Matzke [Ed.] D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 1.00 
Montgomery. Ginn & Co., ad 1.55 
Turner, és “ 30 
Rolfe. “ 45 
Lewis. The Macmillan Co,, N. Y. 80 
McLellan & Ames. “ bd a 60 
Tarver. “ “ 1.75 


Scudder. Sheldon & Co., N. Y. _ 


Backus [Ed.} 1.25 
Johnson [Ed.] American Book Company, N.Y. .35 
Hale. Harper & Brothers, “6 1.50 
Kuhnes. A. F. Reinhold, N. Y. 1.00 
Boname. Louise C, Boname, Philadelphia. 1.00 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Special attention is invited to the new 
announcement of the ‘Union Teachers’ 
Agencies of America,” of which Rev. L. D. 
Bass, D. D., is manager, headquarters at 
Saltsburg, Pa., in the Journal of this week. 
It covers a wide field, and those desiring 
positions will do well to make an early ap- 
plication. 


The Macmillan Company of New York 
have in preparation a Dictionary of Archi- 
tecture, to be published in three large oc- 
tavo volumes, under the direction of Rus- 
sell Sturgis, author of “European Archi- 
tecture: An Historical Study.” The work 
will include special articles by many of 
the leading architects, sculptors, engineers, 
mural painters, and other men having 
practical knowledge of the arts about 
which they write. 

An additional volume of the Modern 
Reader’s Bible, entitled ‘Select Master- 
pieces of Biblical Literature,” is announced 
for early publication by the company. This 
will not bea book of extracts. It will con- 
tain only complete and independent liter- 
ary compositions, or integral and separa- 
ble parts of the longer compositions, ar- 
ranged in the form in which they have ap- 
peared in the various volumes of the 
Modern Reader’s Bible. Explanatory 
notes are added. The volume is designed 
for the use of schools, or of reading circles 
desiring an introduction to the Bible on 
its literary side. 


We invite attention to theannouncement 
of the “Summer Rest,” which we haveoften 
commended in the Journal. The Summer 
Rest Society is now ready at the house at 
Woodcliff, N. J., for guests. 

The object of the Summer Rest Society 
is to provide rest and country air to self- 
supporting gentlewomen who cannot afford 
the prices demanded at comfortable health 
resorts, and are in need, during the sum- 
mer months, of complete change and re- 
laxation after the winter of toil and tatigue 
in the city. 

The society aims to provide generous 
board and home privileges at moderate 
rates ($3.50 per week, including service). 

The society owns the cottage and the 
twenty acres of surrounding woodland 
near Woodcliff, an extremely attractive, 
healthful, and accessible part of New 
Jersey. 

We hope that thesuccess which has here- 
tofore attended the Summer Rest Society 
will be continued and extended during the 
coming season. 

The cottage has accommodations for 
twelve guests, each guest having the privi- 
lege of remaining four weeks from date 
of entry, or longer should there be no ap- 
plicant for her room, 

One week’s board must be paid in ad- 
vance to Mrs. Albert Speyers before rooms 
will be held for applicants; and one week’s 
notice of intention to leave is required, 


“Summer Homes and Tours,” a beauti- 
fully illustrated book, list of over 5,000 
summer hotels and boarding houses along 
the Hudson, inthe Catskill mountains, 
Northern New York. Send ten cents in 
stamps (to cover postage) to A. A. Smith, 
New England passenger agent, West Shore 
railroad, 300 Washington street, Boston, 
Mass, [7t 


All readers of the Journal should use 
Ivory Soap. It is pure and white. See ad- 
vertisement on second cover page. 


’ At the End of Your Journey you will find . 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave. 4ist and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 4 


Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The. American and Continental “Sani- 
tas” Company of New York and London 
captured the three highest awards at Chi- 
cago in 1898, and gold medals at Ostend 
(88), Antwerp (’86), Paris (’85), and Cal- 
cutta ('§4), and is sure to take all others in 
sight, for it makes by far the best goods 
for hospitals, asylums, public institutions, 
offices, and homé sanitation. It makes 
nineteen different products, among which 
are the following: — 

“Sanitas” Disinfecting Fluid. 

“Sanitas” Crude Disinfecting Liquid. 

“Sanitas” Disinfecting Oil. 

“Sanitas” Soluble Oil. 

“Sanitas’ Eucalyptus Oil. 

“Sanitas” Disinfecting Jelly. 

“Sanitas”’ Disinfecting Toilet Fiuid. 

“Sanitas” Disinfecting Powder. 

“Sanitas” Disinfecting Saw-Dust. 

“Sanitas” Disinfecting Tooth Powder. 

“Sanitas” Disinfecting Toilet Soap. 

“Sanitas” Disinfecting Laundry Soap. 

“Sanitas” Disinfecting Animal Soap. 

“Sanitas” Disinfecting Veterinary Oint- 
ment. 

“Sanitas” Disinfecting Fumigators. 

“Sanitas” Disinfecting Tablets. 

“Sanitas” Automatic Disinfectors. 

“Sanitas” Sulphur Candles. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


PAY for knowing how is an economical principle that some people do not readily grasp. As a boy, 
J the writer remembers being in the office of Dr. Hitchcock of Fitchburg, Mass., a member of the 
State board of education. A woman came in with a child who had got something up its nose. Dr. Hitch- 
cock led the boy to the window, had him put back his head, inserted a pair of long forceps, drew outa bean, 
and told the mother he was cured. “ How much?” the mother asked, taking out her purse. ‘* One dollar.” 
‘It seems to me that’s a good deal for sucha FOR “Yes, but most of the dollar is for knowing how. 
little while. I have to work all day for a dollar.” It cost me a good many years of preparation to 
learn how. A man came in, the other day, from the Pacific coast. “I have a good place out there,” 
he said, * but I was born and brought up in New York, and I want to come back here. fiave come to get 
a place, and I mean to stay till I get one.” We knew something about him, andfsaid: “ A principal i8 
wanted in a school a few miles north of here.. Go up by the neXt train and make personal application.” 
The interview hardly occupied five minutes. He wrote back that he was elected, and sent a commission 


most of it Was KNOWING HOW 
TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION run. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ou should ite to th 
For Western Positions je 
viz.: 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 
MERICAN : : y Introduces to Colleges, 
and FOREICN GACHERS' AGENCY. Fam for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fuuton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 
4 Ashburton Pl, Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 


THE BRIDGE TEAGH j ©, A, SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Pea- 
E EN lE con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Send for Agency Manual. 

WANTED : 
¢ The name and address of every teacher in New England (especially 


in Mass.) who is a normal graduate, successful, under 35, and getting 
less than $600. We can place all the teachers we can find who meet these requirements. 


BEACON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Tremont Temple, Boston. 


PENN'A EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 
es 18th year. Favorably known 
to Superintendents and School Boards everywhere. Ourexcellent facilities enabled nearly all our 


applicants to secure positions last year. If you desire advancement, send for circulars. 
PENN’A ED. BUREAU, Dept. 6, Allentown, Pa. 


EXCHANC 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
4l4 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


49 Westminster St., Providence, R.I., 


Helps Teachers Obtain Positions. Recommends Competent Teachers. Write for Blanks. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of grades with Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. Positions. 
Correspondence with schoo! officers and teachers is invited. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


formation concerning the NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, and learn what we are 
doing for teachers in Pennsylvania and other States, Address 
R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


with successful experience or special preparation for 
| | teaching wanted for first-class positions. Write for in- 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
Established 1880. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
NEW YORK CITY. 


OME TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


E. J. EDMANDS, Manager, 
364 Washington St., opp. Bromfield St., Boston, 


Seeks to increase the salaries of good teachers, and decrease their living expenses. It offers 
advantages (especially valuable to New England patrons) for a long time availed of by many 
well-known educators, but never before so cheaply or in connection with a teachers’ agency. 
Write immediately for its plan, as the present terms are the best that will be offered. 


Kellogg’s Bureau. 
The New York Educational Bureau 


Recommends teachers and secures places for them. 
Positions fixed in thirty States. 
Teachers wanted now, 
Form for stamp. 
Send full particulars to 
H. 8. KELLOGG, 


No. 61 E. Ninth St., New York. 


The South and West 


Offer best inducements to ambitious teachers. 
Those desiring positions in this field, and wanting 
the aid of a reliable and well established Teachers’ 
Agency, will find it to their interest to write to 


CLAUDE J. BELL, 
(FIFTH YEAR,) 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


PROPRIETOR 
Southwestern Teachers’ Agency, 
Cumb. Pres. Bldg,. 


Union Teachers’ Agencies of America, 


Rev. L. D. BASS, D.D., Manager. 
Pittsburg, Pa.. Toronto, Canada; New Orleans, La.; 
New York, N.¥.; Washington, D. C.; San Fran 
cisco, Cal.; Chicago, Iil.; St. Louis, Mo. ; 
and Denver, Colorado. 

There are thousands of positions to be filled 
within the next few months. 

Address all applications to UNION TEACHERS’ 
AGENCIES, SALTSBURG, PA. 


Te Teachers’ Exchange 


OF BOSTON 
Selects superior Teachers for Employers. 
T. W. WHITE, Proprietor and Manager, 
Telephone, Boston 3463.” Washington st. 


"AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Teachers Wanted ato, 


W i n sh i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


, in every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 
Western Office, 


Agency. TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


TEACHERS WANTED! 


Over 4,000 vacancies—several times as many vacanciesas members. Musthave more members, Several 
plans; two plans give free registration; one plan GUARA NTEES positions. 10 cents pays for book, con- 
taining plans and a $500.00 love story of College days. Nocharge toemployers for recommending teachers, 
SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Rev. Dr. O. M. SuTron, A.M., SUTTON TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 

S.W. Cor. Main & 3d Sts., Louisville,Ky President and Manager. 69-71 Dearborn St., Chicago, I. 
Northern vacancies, Chicago office ; Southern vacancies, Louisville office. One fee registers in both offices. 


THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN. 


Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. 8S. DRAPER, H. S. TARBELL. 
WITH DEBATE. 


Paper, 148 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 
Address 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
Manager. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Introduction to the Study of Economics............. 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth | 
1 The Student’s American History..................... | 
short Stories ....... 
x Some Observations of a Foster Parent ............... 
) A History of the United States of America........... 
Shaw’s Outlines of Literature 
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COMPANY, Put 


g Progressive Educational Methods. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 1328 Arch St. 


+ 
> 
| 
Price per Box, postpaid, 25 cents. > 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Sprin 


YORK. ATLANTA. 


lishers, 


NEW YORK 
29-33 E, 19th St. 


BOSTON 


110-112 Boylston St. 
D° You Want the Best 
WATER COLORS ? 
GET THE 


Bradley Standard. 


From the six Standards and two Grays you 


can make any color you want. 
Designed for School or Home. 


OR SKETCHING, 
USE OUR 


Drawing Pencils. 
They will please you. 


The SPRINGFIELD DRAWING KIT 


IS ALSO INDISPENSABLE. 


Send for our Catalogue of Drawing Appa- 
ratus, Kindergarten Material, and School Aids. 


gfield, 


Mass. 
KANSAS CITY. 


Teachers preparing for Examination in History should have 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE MANUAL 


Clear 26 Concise Comprehensive 


Acknowledged by leading Educators as the best work extant for Students and Teachers of History in 
NORMAL SCHOOLS, COUNTY NORIIAL INSTITUTES, 
SUMMER SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 


1. Systematic Historical chains of events, with facts concerning each and 
copious references to larger works. 

2, Comprehensive outlines on all financial policies. 

3. Unique, specially copyrighted, campaign maps of wars. 

4. Political parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 

5, All important treaties made by the United States. 

6. Noted American authors and historical literary productions. 


Paper Cover. 146 Pages. Postpaid, 30 Cents. 
Agents Wanted in every County in the U.S. Liberal commission. 


Address TOPEKA AGENCY, NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
718 Morris Ave., Topeka, Kas. 


Admtirable 


features. 


eow 


Svstematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 


_ United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, mode/ed on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valiey, Grand Cafion. Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 

Lantern Slides, Charts, &c. 


Washington School Collections 


Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than 
one-half the usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


pages. Send for circulars. ; 
EDWIN HOWELL, 
eow G12 17th St., N. w., Washington 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 


prae: al work inevery department. Chartered by the State. 
(- Fall Term opens October 12. Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 
CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 
6ow Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAG)® offers 
instruction by correspondence in many of its departments, including 
, courses in Philosophy, Pedagogy, Literature, Mathematics, 

Languages, History, Sociology, etc. 

Degrees are not granted upon work done wholly by correspondence, but credit will be given for courses 
when completed by examination at the University, and thus the time of residence required for a degree 
may be shortened. Work may be commenced at any time. Special circulars will be sent on application 
to THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Division C), The Correspondence-Study Dept., CHICAGO, 


* 
OUR INDUSTRIES. 
FABRICS. 
Contains a thousand sade about 
Wool and Woolens, Cotton, Silk, Linens, &c. ‘ 


all fully illustrated. 
This little book has been carefully prepared for the benefit of teachers 
Who need ready facts and material concerning our 
industries for schoolroom use. 


Paper Binding, 20 cents ; Boards, 30 cents. . 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO : BOSTON : 
Room 45, Auditorium Bldg. 3 Somerset Street 
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HEN CORRFSPONDING wit 
please monition this Journal. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


H ADVERTISER? | 


Tf promptness 
is a desideratum 
and if low prices 
are a considera 
tion, send for any 
schoolbook de 
sired or any trans 
lation or any dic 
tionary to Binds 
Doble, 4 Cooper 
Institute, Rew 
York City 


Delivery frefaid to any point. Com- 
plete alphabetical catalogue /ree, of 
secondhand and new schoolbooks of 
all publishers, if you mention this ad. 


Standard American and English Brands of 


SCHOOL PENS 
ERIA 


ASI SS SS 


1 College 
5 School 
37 Vertical 


PERRY & CC. 


Rib 


Falcon 


Samples and prices sent to teachers on application if the 
name of the school is given, 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
450 Broome Street, New York, N. Y. 


Publishers. 


UNIVERSITY 


PUBLISHING 


Write for Catalogue, 
Baad Price-List, 
Any Information. 


4 
4 
4 
4 


43-47 East 0th St., 


COMPANY New Yorke 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, 


South Lancaster Academy, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Most healthful and beautiful situation. Religious 
and Industrial, combined with Intellectual training. 
Board and tuition, $120 per year. Vegetarianism 
adopted. J. H. HAUGHEY, Principal. 


PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY, 


The 115th year begins Sept. 15th, 1897. Eighty Schol- 

arships awarded to students of high standing. For 

catalogue and illustrated Supplement, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Prin., EXETER, N. H. 


DUMMER ACADEMY, 
South Byfield, Mass. 


135th year begins Sept. 8th. Home school. Careful 


‘| preparation for College or Technical Schools. 


PERLEY L. HORNE, A.M., Principal. 


Miss IRENE SANIEWSKA’S 
(Formerly Miss Abbott's) 
Ladies, 


School for Girls and Youn 
280 BENEFIT ST., PROVIDENCE, R. IL. 

This institution begins its 39th year Sept. 27, 1897. 
(Two or three pupils will be received in the family, 


Mrs. and Miss Cady’s School for Girls, 


on the most beautiful avenue of the ** City of Elms,”’ 
offers superior advantages in finishing course of 
study and college Apply 
56 AVEN. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 


fillhouse Avenue, NEw 
HE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL. Prepares for the lead- 
ing universities. Perfect Sanitation, Attractive 
Locality. Large Playground, Athletic Association. 
Individual Training. Experienced Teachers. Only 
boys of excellent character. VINCENT C, PECK, 
Head Master. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, A 

Special Course for Supervisors of Music in 
Schools. Voice Culture a Specialty. 

Pupils prepared for a degree in the American 

College of Musicians. 
Apply for circulars to 
ULIA ETTIE CRANE, Director, 
Potsdam, N. Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
Ww G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Principal. 


w 
»TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 


Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 


Principal, w W. P. BECKWITH, 


‘TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WrsTFIELD, Mass. 
be) For both sexes. 


For catalogues address 
CHARLES 8S. CHAP'N, Principal. 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircuBuRG, Mass. 
, For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 
FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
Ge D LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 


for Summer Schools and ‘Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WiLNsHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
2 Somerset Street, Kostow 


A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 

ddress WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


2) 
4 


4 
N. E. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


(For use in schools 
and self-study.) 


In 20 Lessons. 


Cortina Method 
nish, 
Cloth: 
Each, $1.50. 


‘ench, 
English, 

French, specimen copies of Books I. and II. (8 
lessons), 30 cents, Other text and imported SPAN- 
ISH BOOKS. Send 5 cts. for ** CORTINA LIBRARY.” 

(ORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES: R. D. 
CORTINA, Prin. Originator of the adaptation of the 
Phonograph to the teaching of languages, 44 W. 34th 
St., New York. eow 


Teachers of Botany 


SHOULD SEND FOR 


AN OUTLIN 
FOR 
PLANT STUDY 
By N. E. EVERSON. 
Paper. Price, 30 Cents. 

The system of Plant Study given in this little book 
has been in usein the public schools of Waltham 
(Mass.) for the past four years with very satisfactory 
results. 

It is arranged by grades, is complete in scope, and 
with it pupils can analyze any flower. 

It has been examined and approved by the best 
botanists, and is already in use in several Of the Nor- 
mal Schools in New England. 

FOR SALE BY 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


theasking. It lists books pertain- 
ing toall the sciences. A copy 
should be had for ready reference 


Scientifi 
Bo 0 ks by those desiring electrical, med- 
ical, engineering, scientific, min- 


ing, and technical books, which we sell to every 
body at wholesale prices. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. Chicago. 


For Sale, 


The good willand outfit of a first-class private school, 
delightfully located in a beautiful town some thirty 
miles from one of the largest New England cities, 
The school is easily accessible by railroads, and no 
more healthful location can be found in the state. The 
school has been under the management of the same 
principals for twenty-two years, and has gained an 
enviable reputation, which it still holds; it is first- 
class in every respect. There are accommodations 
for some ten boys and girls in the family, and for 
sixty pupils in the schoolroom, including day schol- 
ars. Seats are now provided for forty. There are 
two recitation rooms, and these with the schoolroom 
are furnished with excellent blackboards, There is 
a dressing-room, with ample space tor boys’ hats 
and coats. All these rooms are heated by steam and 
with water. 

he rent for the rooms, including water and heat, 
$160 perannum. The rooms are fitted with gas, for 
evening use. For good will, transfer of lease, fur- 
niture, books, etc., can be secured for the small sum 
of $500, For more fullinformation and introduction 
to the principal, address at once, 

HIRAM ORCUTT, 
165 Harvard St., Dorchester, Mass. 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
June 30, 1897, 


Wante Teachers who are willing to devote 4 
———_—_—____, part of their spare time to soliciting 
orders for our Educational Publications, to write us 
for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and 
furnish all necessary supplies free of cost. Address 
Agency Dept.. N. E. PUB. CO.. 
3 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass. 


SILVER, BURDETT 
Approved ‘Text-Books Embod yin 
— 
we, 
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